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An English journalist visits Derry 


Political Bridgehead of 
the North 


STANLEY BARON 


TALL, square-shouldered man 
with a fresh face and greying 
hair is sitting behind a table 

whereon repose four Guinnesses. 
He is my host at the Catholic Club 
in a city he will only speak of as 
Derry (the “ London” was added 
by James I when he gave it to the 
Corporation of the City of London, 
to whom, fantastically, most of 
Londonderry. still belongs). 
_ We are here because I sought the 
invitation; and I have a glum feel- 
ing he already regrets it. “ There 
will be a moment of suspense when 
you come in—are you ‘ one of them 
or one of us?’ will be in everybody’s 
mind.” This is true. 


Condensed from the News Chronicle 


In Derry’s Catholic Club I am a 
Protestant, an Englishman—one of 
all they are against, but I am also a 
guest to be shown hospitality and 
courtesy. They are welcome gifts in 
a city where despair often seeps 
from the stones. 


MX host’s name is Eddie McAteer. 

An accountant and income-tax 
adviser, he is the stormy petrel of 
the Border city’s politics. 

If McAteer could follow his long- 
ings, both he and his city would be 
in the Republic of Ireland tomorrow. 
This is true of all members of the 
Catholic Club and of the majority 
of Derry’s citizens. 
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6 THE IRISH DIGEST 


It is the background of their lives. 
It is what McAteer means when he 
says: “We live our politics from 
day to day, hour to hour, minute to 
minute.” 

All the bitter words and phrases 
I have been hearing so often since 
arrival—* white apartheid ”, “ Colo- 
nialism or “ gerrymandering ” 6 job- 
bery ”—are part of it. 

Even at the club, however, not all 
are willing to endorse violence. They 
are “ not yet won over to it ”; they 
“can’t blame ” the younger men if 
it seems “ the only alternative ” to 
what they, “ the native Irishry ”, re- 


gard as the breakdown of democracy - 


and reason; the most peaceable of 
them confess to “ exhilaration ” over 
a successful IL.R.A. coup; but it is 
peace, they insist, that they prefer. 
In our table companions, the 
middle-aged schoolmaster and the 
gentle amateur antiquarian who ex- 
press these sentiments—and in 
McAteer himself—I have the feel- 
ing of decent men riven by a 
dilemma, as all the city is riven. 


LLONDonperRY politics, like those of 

the rest of Ulster, divide clear 
along the religious line. Protestant- 
Unionist; Catholic-Nationalist—the 
orange and the green, no other 
colours emerge, and never the twain 
shall meet. Partition—anti-Parti- 
tion: nothing else counts. 

Not even a new children’s play- 
ground—it would be used by the 
Catholics. Not even a lecture on 
nursery schools—the Unionists 
would be there, so the Nationalists 
won’t come. 

The corporation is sundered. 
Twelve Unionists control it, sup- 


ported by the Protestant third of 
§0,000 citizens. In his office, 
McAteer reaches for the 1951 cen- 
sus returns to show that 63 per cent. 
of Derry’s inhabitants are Catholics; 
“ every vote can be calculated in ad- 
vance, with the result that the ward 
boundaries are drawn and redrawn 
so that we can never get more than 
eight seats”. He charges that any 
municipal job of consequence is 
given to a Protestant. 

At the Guildhall, the mayor, an 
elderly Unionist optician with a 
reputation for liberalism, explains 
uncomfortably : 

“Londonderry politics are a 
domestic matter no stranger would 
understand. The ward boundaries 
are not drawn up by us but by the 
Ulster Boundary Commission.” 

He speaks, as both sides do, of 
Londonderry being not merely a 
city but a political bridgehead to 
which all cling who would remain 
with Britain. 

“TI am sure,” he insists, “ that 
there are many Roman Catholics 
who are loyal to the constitution of 
Northern Ireland.” 


[tT sounds more like a wistful hope. 

Yet in one sense there is some- 
thing in it. Derry’s unemployment 
problem is apparently intractable. 
As it is, the rot proceeds quictly 
within. Inside homes. Inside men. 
The present male unemployed total 
IS 2,359. 

In a four-roomed cottage off 
working-class Lecky Road, a decent 
little fellow, Frank O’Kane, may be 
typical of the despair before the 
slide. He has been unemployed for 
two years and, except for a brief 
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spell as a fish-frier, has all his life 
had to go “across the water” for 
work, leaving his wife and three 
children living with her mother on 
the thirty shillings a week which 
was all he could send, plus her 
earnings as a shirtmaker. From his 
dole he pays back three shillings a 
week for his passage home. 


‘THE mayor pins his faith—though 
at this stage it seems a strong word 
for it—to more light industries. 

The shirtntakers’ leader—a Catho- 
lic Socialist United-Irelander—offers 
his own solution: an all-Ireland 
economic council. 

“LR.A. threats should challenge 
both Governments to get together.” 
And, indeed, the seeds of co-opera- 
tion are already there—in the Foyle 
river fisheries, the railways, the big 
new hydro-electric scheme across 
the Border at Lough Erne, in which 
the North and the South each have 
a hand. 

More and more such bridges are 
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wanted, and may come, between 
these two embittered lands. But, in 
Londonderry, above all cities, it is 
charity and justice on the political 
level which are lacking. 


AT the Catholic Club the Nation- 

alist leader shrinks back from the 
common economic solution as some- 
thing that might make Partition 
workable. 

Some Unionists, too, whispering 
behind their hands, often recall 
Macaulay on the ruling Englishman 
in Ireland: “His own well-being 
depending on the class to which he 
belongs . . . fighting with all kinds 
of fraud . . . fearing democracy.” 

At the police barracks, the county 
inspector, a tolerant, dry-humorous 
Presbyterian, speaks kindly of his 
townsmen-in-the-street: “ Man-to- 
man they get on pretty well.” 

If a gun goes off, both sides will 
bear responsibility. It would be the 
unreasonable expression of a reason- 
able despair. 


laa! 
Never Tell Your Jokes 
[LAUGHTER it is that differentiates us from the beasts and 
makes us superior to the beast within us. 
Laughter enables us to see things under the aspect of 
Eternity. That is the best and most liberal laughter; amongst 


us very seldom heard. 


Tom Corwin advised General Sherman, “ Never tell your 
jokes. They'll remember your jokes and forget your speeches. 
All great monuments are built over solemn asses.” Was he 
advising General Sherman to have his speeches remembered 
and so to become a solemn ass? 


—O. Sr. J. GoGarry. 


A STRONG man may bend a horseshoe with his bare hands, 
but a teenage girl can tie up ten miles of telephone wire 


with her chin. 
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Those questions tell more than you think about your 


credit 


status 


Do You Know This About 


Hire Purchase ? 


NEIL S. 


HE prosperity of the United 

States has been attributed in 

part to the general impetus 
which hire purchase has given to 
production. 

This is no new system of granting 
credit. It was practised in ancient 
Rome and in medieval Italian cities. 
It was embodied in the Irish Land 
Purchase Acts and it is the basis on 
which building societies work. 

The careful investigations made 
as to the standing of prospective 
customers are a safeguard for the 
credit afforded. The amount of bad 
debts compares favourably with 
those of other credit systems—one 
half of one per cent. in Britain and 
the U.S. This shows that hire pur- 
chase is not absorbing a dangerous 
proportion of income and that most 
people are conscientious. 


APART from the cash or cost price 

of the goods, additional charges 
are taken into account in fixing the 
instalment price. 

These include the interest on out- 
standing balances of instalments; 
the costs of investigating the credit 
standing of the hirer; and the risk 
charges on the general costs of the 


Condensed from a paper read to 


MULVIN 


dealer or finance company, which 
include the expenses of collecting 
the instalment. 

About six families in ten use hire 
purchase in Britain and in America 
about nine households in ten buy 
something “on time ”. 

In Ireland it is difficult to obtain 
an idea of the volume of hire- 
purchase business in relation to the 
total trade of the country. The 
Central Bank Report for the year 
ending March, 1955, indicates that 
the total outstanding with borrowers 
in relation to hire purchase rose 
from £5§.§ million in 19§2 to 6.4 
million in 1953. 

It is calculated that the total turn- 
over in a year must be about 
£12 million, or about three per cent. 
of national income. 


LEGISLATION requires that every 
hire-purchase agreement shall in- 
clude a notice setting out the con- 
ditions on which the hirer may ter- 
minate the agreement and the 
restrictions on the owner’s rights to 
recover goods from the hirer. 
Prior to the agreement the hirer 
must be informed of the cash price 
of the goods as distinct from the 
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Hire Purchase Blamed 


NEW theory to explain the increase in Dublin of the incidence 
of a certain type of abnormal birth, caused by malnutrition, has 
been propounded by Dr. Victoria Coffey. 

Dr. Coffey told the Biological Society of the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons that maternal nuirition had deteriorated 
in Dublin since the national nutritional survey held in 1950, and 
then ventured the personal opinion that the reason was the amount 
of hire-purchase at present in vogue in the city. 

She took the example of a father, mother and four or five children 
living in a city tenement, the father’s wages ranging from £7 to £9 
a week, a sum barely adequate to nourish a family in city conditions. 
Then a house in a new scheme is provided, and immediately a 
dining-room and bedroom suite, not to mention a stair carpet, 


suffers. 





linoleum, etc., are secured on the hire-purchase. 
The instalments, plus bus fares to and from work, have now to 
be deducted from the weekly wage, and the result is that nutrition 


—Cork Examiner. 








hire-purchase price. Any clause 
authorising the owner to enter any 
premises to take possession of goods 
let under hire purchase is void. 
Where one-third of the hire- 
purchase price has been paid, the 
owner can regain possession of the 
goods only through the courts. 

Many hire-purchase firms have 
schemes whereby instalments may 
be reduced or suspended for a time 
following sickness, accident or the 
unemployment of the hirer. 

In this country about 80 per cent. 
of radio sets are sold on hire- 
purchase terms. About 20 per cent. 
of all new cars and about 25 per 
cent. of second-hand cars are bought 
on a periodic payment basis. 


SoME firms finance their own hire- 
purchase schemes (and thus 
collect the profit on the retail price 


of the goods and the interest on re- 
payment), but the greatest amount 
of this business is done through 
finance companies. 

These pay the cash price to tue 
firm selling the goods, and the 
purchaser (or hirer) repays the 
finance company by instalments. 

Traders and finance houses check 
up on customers by questioning 
and by the filling in of a form—the 
questioning yields more information 
than the customers might suppose. 
The larger stores have credit 
managers for this purpose. 

If the debt is moderate, the buyer 
a married house-owner in steady 
employment, and especially if he 
pays instalments by banker’s order, 
that is usually the end of the matter. 
If there is any doubt, the trader or 
finance house uses a trade enquiry 
agency to obtain a “ status ” report. 
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E view of some of the firms 

operating here is that it would 
be a great step forward were the 
Government to institute a credit 
bureau where ail hire-purchase 
transactions would be registered so 
that any firm could check on other 
commitments effected by the pro- 
poser. 

This is done in every sizable 
town in the United States, but not 
in Great Britain. 

Hire purchase costs more than 
you think. For motor vehicles, 
machinery and industrial plant the 
charges vary from 7} per cent. to 
9 per cent. per annum. On radio 
sets the charge is generally about 
7 per cent. for twelve months, or 
12} per cent. for eighteen months. 

For furniture and other domestic 
goods the charges vary between 
5 per cent. to about 12 per cent., 
depending on the balance of the 
cash price and the period of repay- 
ment. 

Since, however, in calculating the 
interest no allowance is made for 
the repayment of the capital instal- 
ments the effective charges are 
higher than those mentioned. 


The finance companies say that 
if interest were to be calculated on 
the basis of reducing balances it 
would have to be much higher. 

In any case a hirer who wishes to 
pay off the balance before the ex- 
piration of the repayment period is 
usually given a proportionate re- 
bate of interest. 


[7 is held that hire purchase does 

not suit the Irish economy be- 
cause it means that we are trying to 
maintain a standard of living which 
we cannot afford, and which we 
have not the productive capacity to 
support. 

Nevertheless, it is a considerable 
factor in business prosperity, and 
by expanding production it lowers 
prices. 

It is said that hire purchase 
lessens thrift; on the contrary it in- 
creases it. It puts real wealth, which 
otherwise would not be acquire so 
quickly, into consumers’ hands and 
raises living standards. Thousands 
of people have been enabled to 
obtain good furniture, which 
without instalment-buying they 
could never hope to have. 
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A PLAIN bar of iron is worth £1 tos. This same bar when 
made into horseshoes is worth £3. If made into needles, 
it is worth £1,428. If turned into balance wheels for watches, 


it becomes worth £80,000. 


This is true of another kind of material—you. Your value 
is determined by what you make of yourself. 


—J. H. HuGuHEs in You. 


GHE was one of those suicide blondes—dyed by her own 
hand. 


























Landlords offer {20 for an Irish girl “ housekeeper ” 


Birmingham: Spotlight 
on the Irish 


HERE is an Irish problem in 

Birmingham. I went up to in- 

vestigate it. I travelled round 
the city to learn of the material 
hardship and spiritual danger sur- 
rounding the §0,000 Irish boys and 
girls who have come to “ the city of 
a thousand trades ” to find work. 

I watched the lines of lonely 
Irish boys waiting patiently outside 
the church at the end of one Mass 
until they could get into the next. 
Their clothes were mostly good, 
but crumpled—clearly uncared for 
by a woman’s touch. 

Later I lunched with some of 
them in a little café where six boys 
and a girl sat, mostly alone, to eat 
a 2/9 Sunday dinner—not a bad 
one, as a matter of fact, but scarcely 
mother’s cooking. 

And I wondered how they were 
going to pass the afternoon and 
early evening until the cinemas and 
dance-halls opened. 


] HAD already heard many stories 
_ of overcrowding and exploitation 
in as bad a housing situation as any 
city in England has to face. 

There are even cases of Irish 
boys and girls driven to sleep out 
in disused buildings. There were 
two boys and a girl who for some 
time found their night’s rest only 
in an abandoned motor-car. 


Condensed from Catholic Herald 


Only a few yards from St. 
Anne’s Church, 100 Irish lads slept 
night after night in Rowton House. 

Cases have been discovered, too, 
of more than twenty Irish young 
men and women living in a single 
house—like the place where six 
girls made their home together in a 
small attic. 

Men are paying 50/- to 60/- a 
week for full board, and 20/- to 
30/- for a room “ furnished ” with 
bed, table and chair. There are 
instances of four, five and six men 
sharing a single room and paying 
£1 a week each, with a communal 
gas cooker on the landing. 

The Fathers of St. Anne’s, whose 
names are blessed in this crowded 
city, insist that the great majority 
of the young immigrants are good 
and exemplary. But there is an all- 
too-sizable proportion who lapse 
from the Faith. 


[ HEARD from various sources of 

Irish girls found living with 
coloured men and Poles, and there 
are Irish boys living in illicit asso- 
ciation with their landladies and 
divorced women. 

I heard, too, of coloured land- 
lords offering sums of {£20 for Irish 
girls to be brought over as “ house- 
keepers ” for their lodging-houses. 

Some girls have in good faith 
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answered advertisements in Irish 
papers only to find themselves 
trapped, on arrival here, into work- 
ing in houses little better than 
brothels. So inexperienced are they, 
that escape is difficult for them. 

But not all the exploiting landlords 
and landladies are “ foreigners ”. 
Some of them, though not the 
worst, are themselves Irish. 


Causes of lapsing are said to be 

the accommodation nightmare, 
ignorance of religious and civic 
amenities and the influence of un- 
worthy Irishmen exploiting an exag- 
gerated ultra-nationalism. 

“The good Irishman who is a 
bad Catholic is a great menace,” 
said one of my informants. 

The Connolly Association is 
thought to be attracting an increas- 
ing number of the young Irish in 
the city with its ostensible pro- 
gramme of anti-Partitionist cam- 


gns. 

Its subjection to Communist in- 
fluence seems to be beyond ques- 
tion. Its aims—probably to condi- 
tion the Irish worker’s mind by 
rousing discontent with the British 
social system for indoctrination at 
a later stage with frankly Commu- 
nist ideology. 

The Connolly paper, Irish Demo- 
crat, is sold in public houses fre- 
quented by the Irish. Efforts have 
been made to sell it outside 
churches. 


‘THERE is active recruiting for the 

association, I was told, by Irish 
field-workers and public mectings 
in the Bull Ring—Birmingham’s 
“ Speakers’ Corner ”. 

Connolly supporters meet new 
Irish arrivals off the trains at New 
Street Station. At least one of their 
“ converts ” is known to have ended 
up as a Communist platform speaker. 

Irish boys and girls in the city 
seem to have become estranged from 
one another. Some of them no 
longer greet the priest when they 
pass him in the street. He is received 
with uneasiness when he visits them 
in their homes. 

Only a minority miss Sunday 
Mass—usually because they cas 
earn beer money by extra overtime 
—but many more have become 
“hardy annuals”, remaining loyal 
to the Mass but rarely going to the 
sacraments. 

St. Anne’s has an Irish Immi- 
grants’ Association which hopes to 
expand into a central Irish Office 
for the whole city. 

White and black lists of lodgings 
will be completed and a landladics’ 
association formed. The scheme is 
a great “ family ” concept of mutual 
help among the Irish community. 

But the work is beyond the scope 
of single parishes. The whole 
Catholic community may be asked 
to throw its weight in—and the city 
must help, for this is a civic problem 
too. 


aa 


IF life had a second edition, how I would correct the 


proofs! 


—Joun CLARE. 


Don't smoke in bed—the ashes may be your own. 
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TV techniques*in Industry 


The Magic Camera Clocks In 


RICHARD 


NE day recently a group of Aer 

Lingus executives turned their 

backs on a Viscount to watch it 
take off! This was at Dublin Air- 
port, where a radio and television 
firm was demonstrating Industrial 
TV. It worked like this: 

In the airport control-tower was 
mounted a small television camera, 
no larger than a packet of breakfast 
cereal. Beside it was a small TV 
screen, and beside that again was a 
small control panel. You could have 
packed it all inside a good-sized suit- 
case. 

Two hundred yards away, in a 
one-storey office, was an ordinary 
TV receiving set; its screen was 
blank. Then a chart appeared on it, 
held by the operator in the control- 
tower. Each letter and figure was 
clearly legible. Later, the camera fol- 
lowed a Viscount as it taxied out to 
the runway and took off for London. 


[NDUSTRIAL TV has already had far- 
reaching effects on administration 
techniques in the U.S.A. 

How does it differ from ordinary 
TV? Well, for one thing, it operates 
on what is called a closed circuit. 
That is to say, the images are not 
transmitted as in broadcast TV, but 
relayed by cable. The difference is, 
roughly, similar to that between a 
telephone and wireless. 

Secondly, the camera does not 


MURPHY 


move about, but is focussed per- 
manently on a particular object. 

Just how could TV make an air- 
port more efficient? Mainly, one 
gathers, by cutting down on routine 
administrative work. 

In every airport of any size things 
are in a perpetual state of flux. Air- 
craft are arriving, aircraft departing; 
flights have been delayed or can- 
celled; aircraft are out or back in 
service; crew changes have taken 
place, and so on. 


ALL of these fluctations are care- 

fully plotted. In the planning or 
co-ordinating section, for instance, 
two movements boards—in effect 
large blackboards—are used to re- 
cord flight programmes, both the 
planned programme and the actual 
course of events. 

In the traffic section another 
movements board records estimated 
times of arrival, departures and so 
forth. Again, in operation, changes 
in crew personnel are recorded. 

Everything that appears on these 
boards is of urgent interest to a 
number of departments. The result 
is that telephones are buzzing per- 
petually, figures being checked, tele- 
phones being found engaged—in 
short, valuable time is wasted. 

How simple everything would 
be if, instead of recording move- 
ments and amended programmes on 
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answered advertisements in Irish 
papers only to find themselves 
trapped, on arrival here, into work- 
ing in houses little better than 
brothels. So inexperienced are they, 
that escape is difficult for them. 

But not all the exploiting landlords 
and landladies are “ foreigners ”. 
Some of them, though not the 
worst, are themselves Irish. 


Causes of lapsing are said to be 

the accommodation nightmare, 
ignorance of religious and civic 
amenities and the influence of un- 
worthy Irishmen exploiting an exag- 
gerated ultra-nationalism. 

“The good Irishman who is a 
bad Catholic is a great menace,” 
said one of my informants. 

The Connolly Association is 
thought to be attracting an increas- 
ing number of the young Irish in 
the city with its ostensible pro- 
gramme of anti-Partitionist cam- 


Its subjection to Communist in- 
fluence seems to be beyond ques- 
tion. Its aims—probably to condi- 
tion the Irish worker’s mind by 
rousing discontent with the British 
social system for indoctrination at 
a later stage with frankly Commu- 
nist ideology. 

The Connolly paper, Irish Demo- 
crat, is sold in public houses fre- 
quented by the Irish. Efforts have 
been made to sell it outside 
churches. 


‘THERE is active recruiting for the 

association, I was told, by Irish 
field-workers and public meetings 
in the Bull Ring—Birmingham’s 
“ Speakers’ Corner ”. 

Connolly supporters meet new 
Irish arrivals off the trains at New 
Street Station. At least one of their 
“ converts ” is known to have ended 
up as a Communist platform speaker. 

Irish boys and girls in the city 
seem to have become estranged from 
one another. Some of them no 
longer greet the priest when they 
pass him in the street. He is received 
with uneasiness when he visits them 
in their homes. 

Only a minority miss Sunday 
Mass—usually because they can 
earn beer money by extra overtime 
—but many more have become 
“hardy annuals”, remaining loyal 
to the Mass but rarely going to the 
sacraments. 

St. Anne’s has an Irish Immi- 
grants’ Association which hopes to 
expand into a central Irish Office 
for the whole city. 

White and black lists of lodgings 
will be completed and a landladies’ 
association formed. The scheme is 
a great “ family ” concept of mutual 
help among the Irish community. 

But the work is beyond the scope 
of single parishes. The whole 
Catholic community may be asked 
to throw its weight in—and the city 
must help, for this is a civic problem 
too. 
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RICHARD 


NE day recently a group of Aer 

Lingus executives turned their 

backs on a Viscount to watch it 
take off! This was at Dublin Air- 
port, where a radio and television 
firm was demonstrating Industrial 
TV. It worked like this: 

In the airport control-tower was 
mounted a small television camera, 
no larger than a packet of breakfast 
cereal. Beside it was a small TV 
screen, and beside that again was a 
small control panel. You could have 
packed it all inside a good-sized suit- 
case. 

Two hundred yards away, in a 
one-storey office, was an ordinary 
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tower. Each letter and figure was 
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lowed a Viscount as it taxied out to 
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reaching effects on administration 
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How does it differ from ordinary 
TV? Well, for one thing, it operates 
on what is called a closed circuit. 
That is to say, the images are not 
transmitted as in broadcast TV, but 
relayed by cable. The difference is, 
roughly, similar to that between a 
telephone and wireless. 
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move about, but is focussed per- 
manently on a particular object. 

Just how could TV make an air- 
port more efficient? Mainly, one 
gathers, by cutting down on routine 
administrative work. 

In every airport of any size things 
are in a perpetual state of flux. Air- 
craft are arriving, aircraft departing; 
flights have been delayed or can- 
celled; aircraft are out or back in 
service; crew changes have taken 
place, and so on. 


ALL of these fluctations are care- 

fully plotted. In the planning or 
co-ordinating section, for instance, 
two movements boards—in effect 
large blackboards—are used to re- 
cord flight programmes, both the 
planned programme and the actual 
course of events. 

In the traffic section another 
movements board records estimated 
times of arrival, departures and so 
forth. Again, in operation, changes 
in crew personnel are recorded. 

Everything that appears on these 
boards is of urgent interest to a 
number of departments. The result 
is that telephones are buzzing per- 
petually, figures being checked, tele- 
phones being found engaged—in 
short, valuable time is wasted. 

How simple everything would 
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14 
widely-dispersed boards, all such in- 
formation was recorded on one large 
control-board on which was trained 
a TV camera linked with screens in 
all the interested offices. 

At any time a glance would secure 
all the information presently ac- 
quired only by determined tele- 
phoning and conscientious checking. 
Work would be speeded up, time 
saved, costs reduced and efficiency 
increased. 


[NDusTRIAL TV has a thousand such 

uses, and new ones are being dis- 
covered every day. It is an important 
part of the equipment at Harwell 
atomic research station. In cases 
where observers of experiments 
might be in danger from atomic 
radiation, a TV camera is focussed 
on the experiment, and scientists 
watch—from a safe distance—its 
progress on their screens. 

You would not imagine that whal- 
ing ships would find much use for 
TV, but they do. Towing dead 
whales, for instance, makes steering 
difficult. Hitherto the practice was 
to have a man at the stern to watch 
the motions of the carcases and sig- 
nal to the bridge. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


This cumbersome method has 
been rendered obsolete by fixing a 
TV camera to the stern and linking 
it with a screen, from which the 
steersman can watch every move. 

A hardly less ingenious use for 
Industrial TV has been developed 
by a London banking firm which has 
a records section at Osterley Park, 
ten miles from the head office. Great 
difficulties arose whenever it became 
necessary at head office to check sig- 
natures, statements and so on. 

Nowadays, a clerk at Osterley 
simply holds the relevant document 
before a TV camera and the image is 
transmitted to a screen at head office. 


JN schools, colleges and training 

centres TV is proving its worth, 
especially in practical demonstra- 
tions. Where students formerly 
flocked around a demonstrator, often 
obstructing his freedom of move- 
ment and their own view, they now 
see it all clearly as they sit before a 
TV screen. 

This technique has proved es- 
pecially valuable in microscopy, 
when the TV camera replaces the 
human eye and the images are pro- 
jected—enlarged—on to a screen. 


a 


FOOTBALL fan took his wife to her first match. She 
watched the first half and sat patiently through the 
interval. When the players came out for the second time, 


she got up to go. 


“What's the matter?” asked her husband. “Don’t you 


like it?” 


“Oh, I like it all right,” she replied, “ but this is where 


we came in.” 


LOVE at first sight isn’t so remarkable as love after you've 
been looking at each other for years. 
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Ten Rules for Your Heart 


HERE are the ten rules for membership of the Coronary 

Thrombosis Club. Listed by Francis }. Curtis, a busi- 
ness executive, they are all invitations to trouble: 

1. Your job comes first; personal considerations are 
secondary. 

2. Go to the office at night, Saturdays, Sundays, holidays. 

3. Take the briefcase home on evenings you don’t go 
to the office. This way you can review completely all 
troubles and worries of the day. 

4. Never say no to a request; always say yes. 

5. Accept all invitations to meetings, banquets, com- 
mittees. 

6. Don’t eat a restful meal—always plan a conference for 
the meal hour. 

7. Regard fishing, hunting, golf, bowling, billiards, cards, 
gardening as a waste of time or money. 

8. Believe it’s poor policy to take all your vacation. 

9. Never delegate responsibility to others; carry the entire 
load yourself at all times. 

to. If your work calls for travelling, work all day and 
drive all night to keep the next morning’s appointment. 


DPD®. Cuarces A. Exsperc, of the Neurological Institute, 
New York, proved that loud noises influence eyesight— 
noisy cars, therefore, are more prone to road accidents. 
The connection between eyesight and hearing is evident 
from the way you shut your eyes to hear a faint sound. 
Dr. Elsberg found we need more light to see an object 
after a loud noise. 


EN and women usually react differently to sounds. The 

clatter of construction work enthrals most men and 
appals women. Sounds to which the average male is super- 
sensitive include the scraping, clatter, or breaking of dishes; 
the whine of a vacuum; the striking of a clock; the thump 
of a sewing-machine; crying, anywhere. 

Sounds at which women wince include abrupt oaths, 
harsh voice commands, screeching brakes, dripping taps, 
creaking floors, flapping window-shades, slamming of doors 
or drawers, loud pedalling of pianos, blaring radios that 
compete with conversation, and the loud ringing of a tele- 
phone close by. 
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“ The average Dubliner prefers a good joke to a pocketful 
of money ” 


City of Sharp Tongues 
and Friendly Hearts 


HAROLD M. MARTIN 


N a land where, as the poet Yeats 
wrote, “ even the old are fair, and 
even the wise are merry of 
tongue,” it is matural that talk, 
purely for good talk’s sake, should 
ve been raised to a high art. 

And though the Dubliner is 
eloquent when he speaks of intan- 
gible things, he rises to his greatest 
heights when dissecting the charac- 
ter of his fellows. 

“Ah, Paddy’s not the man he 
used to be—and never was” may 
be an antique jest, but it illustrates 
well the devilish turn of the Irish- 
man’s mind. 

It is, im a sense, a curse that is 
upon him, for when the barbed 
phrase flashes into his head, though 
he knows it will leave a friend heart- 
scalded, his loyalty to the cult of 
cleverness will not let him keep 
silent. 


Sometimes the needle strikes so 
swiftly that the victim hardly 
knows he has been stung. 
“ And how long will you be with 
us?” the Irishman will ask inno- 
cede, peering at a new-made 
friend. 
The visitor, unsuspecting, will 


name the length of his sojourn. 
“Ah, sure,” the Irishman will 
say, “ there will be many a dry eye 
among us when you are gone.” 
The born Irishman takes no 
notice of these little stings so long 
as they remain oral, but he is a 
quick man with a libel suit if he 
ever finds himself maligned in print. 
The columns of the Dublin 
papers are frequently enlivened by 
reports of court actions in which 
some outraged poet, architect or 
painter is suing the critic who dared 
suggest he lacked genius in his art. 


OFFENCE, in fact, is often eagerly 
sought where none is intended, 
for, to an aggrieved Dubliner, gain- 
ing an award in a libel action 1s 
like finding money in the road. 

The works of English and 
American journalists who have 
written of Dublin and the characters 
they have met there are avidly read, 
therefore, in hope of easy gain, by 
those whose names have been 
mentioned. 

The enraged outcry of Mr. 
Brendan Behan, house painter, poet, 
playwright and Gaelic scholar, is 
still remembered. 


Condensed from the Saturday Evening Post 























CITY OF SHARP TONGUES 


“The man’s ingratitude is mon- 
strous,” roared Mr. Behan, speaking 
of a writer who had published in an 
American magazine a dissertation on 
Dublin. “I give him days of me 
time. I take him everywhere. I lay 
bare the city’s soul to him. And he 
writes of me with such. mawkish 
sweetness there’s not a phrase in it 
I can take him to law about. ’Tis a 
miserable piece of prose altogether.” 


To imply, however, that Dublin 

is a town infested largely by 
venomous and avaricious men would 
be a monstrous libel, well deserving 
of rebuke. 

The average Dubliner sees so 
little money that he has no great 
regard for it, so long as he has a 
few bob in his pocket with which 
to stand his round at the bar. 

His fabled sharpness of tongue, 
also, is more a mental exercise than 
a manifestation of deep inner spleen. 
It is a hang-over from the bad old 
days of English rule, when the only 
way an Irishman could safely ex- 
press his discontent was through the 
medium of a bitter wisecrack or a 
mournful song. 

For all the joy that the Dublin 
citizen finds in discomforting the 
pompous and deflating the self- 
satisfied, his town is the most hos- 
pitable of cities. 

And the Dubliner himself is a 
man with an easy, friendly way 
about him that quickly makes the 
stranger feel at home. 

“A hundred thousand welcomes 
to you,” he will say, in the old 
Gaelic greeting, and he sounds as if 
he means it. “ God bless,” he says 
when he leaves you, and he sounds 


AND FRIENDLY HEARTS 17 


TH® official language is Gaelic, 

and the children in the 
primary grades are taught to 
speak and write it, but rarely is 
a word of it heard in the normal 
converse of the people. 

This, in a way, is a thing to 
regret, for much of the flavour 
in an Irishman’s speech derives 
from the fact that it is based on 
the Gaelic, 

His* habit, for instance, of 
answering: “I have” or “I 
have not,” “I am” or “I am 
not,” when asked a question, is 
due to the fact that there is no 
Irish word for “yes” or “no”. 

And the poetic lines which 
crop up in the speech of the 
ordinary Irishman are not affec- 
tations on his part, but stem 
from his mother tongue. 

The line in the play which 
goes: “What way will I be in 
the night-time, and none but the 
dog calling after me?” sounds 
contrived, but it is a straight 
translation from the ancient 
speech. 





as if he means that too. “ May the 
wind be always at your back. May 
ye never be lacking nor wanting. 
And may ye die under the eaves 
of your own house.” 


‘Tue warm glow of Dublin’s wel- 

come is felt by the traveller even 
before the Hill of Howth, which 
broods over the town, is seen rising 
above the cloud-hung sea. 

The Dubliner, travelling home by 
plane or boat, is not one to with- 
draw into his own thoughts when 
there are strangers to be met and 
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entertained. It is a surly visitor in- 
deed who does not debark at Dublin 
with half a dozen invitations to 
come for tea or dinner, extended 
sincerely by Irishmen he met on the 
journey over. 

The Irishman’s talent for captur- 
ing the heart of a stranger has been 
recognised by the government as 
one of the country’s greatest assets 
—one which, if properly exploited, 
can bring into the country a great 
flood of dollars and pounds sterling. 

To develop Irish hospitality to its 
fullest the Parliament has revived an 
ancient Gaelic shivaree known as 
“An Tostal”, which can be 
roughly translated “ Home-coming.” 


‘THE origin of this celebration goes 

back 1,000 years, when all the 
clans of Ireland, with their bards 
and harpists, druids and jesters, 
athletes and warriors, would gather 
in the High King’s court at Tara to 
sing and dance and engage in feats 
of strength. 

Now, each spring, the country 
puts on a similar joyous festival for 
the visitor. Every town and village 
has a separate feis of its own, but 
the rejoicing naturally reaches its 


zenith in Dublin, the capital. 

There, for three weeks in late 
May and early June, historic 
pageants tell the story of Ireland’s 
glorious struggle to be free, race- 
horses and greyhounds run at the 
tracks, the Royal Dublin Society 
puts on its magnificent spring show 
of fat beeves and jumping horses, 
and from all over Ireland the hurl- 
ing and Gaelic football teams gather 
in contests that draw 100,000 
people. 

There is strong stress on cultural 
matters, too, with flower shows and 
art exhibits and poetry contests, and 
choirs singing old songs in Gaelic. 

The purpose of this jubilee, of 
course, is to lure back to the 
motherland some of the thirty-odd 
million Americans who are of Irish 
birth or blood, and many of the 
other millions who over the years 
have emigrated to Canada, England, 
Australia and the Argentine. 

There is also the hope that once 
they’ve seen the old country at its 
best and merriest, they will come 
back there to live permanently when 
in the fullness of their years—and 
pocketbooks—it comes time for 
them to retire. 


ya 


FPisst Woman: “I never could understand why a fine, 

strapping lad like Johnnie should marry a plain-looking 
woman twenty years his senior.” 

SEcoND Woman: “ When you want bank-notes you don’t 


Marriage Notes 


look at their dates.” 


WHAT you are to be you are now becoming. 























The industrial worker’s wife—but not the doctor’s wife! 


Wives Who 


Can Afford 


Air Travel 


GARRET FITZGERALD 


ER LINGUS passenger surveys 

have shown that the ratio of 

married women to men among 
the company’s air passengers does 
not vary in proportion to income, as 
might be expected, but varies in 
inverse ratio to social status. 

Thus the industrial-worker group 
has one of the highest ratios of mar- 
ried women travelling in proportion 
to the total number of women using 
the air services—forty per 100; for 
every 100 business executives there 
were thirty-six wives of executives; 
and the professional group had the 
lowest ratio of all, twenty-eight per 
100. 

These figures reflect the high pro- 
portion of industrial workers who 
travel for holiday reasons. In fair- 
ness to the professional group, how- 
ever, it must be pointed out that on 
air routes between England and 
Ireland a_ significant number of 
Catholic priests travel; and as clergy- 
men are included in this group, its 
ratio of married women to men is 
reduced. 


BUSINEss travel is a matter not of 

income but of occupation, the 
groups with the highest proportion 
of travellers being of course busi- 


ness executives, followed by clerks 
and salesmen. 

Holiday travel is a function not 
of income, as is sometimes thought, 
but of surplus income. A young pro- 
fessional man, married and with 
several children, might be unable to 
afford a holiday by air (or indeed 
a holiday at all), even if his income 
were well over £1,000 per annum. 

On the other hand, a skilled 
worker, earning £10 or {£12 per 
week, even if married and with chil- 
dren, is frequently able to set aside 
a “holiday ” surplus over and above 
his weekly outgoings. 


Hasits of living are the product 

of social rather than financial 
conditions. The choice of news- 
papers by British residents travelling 
on Aer Lingus services follows this 
pattern. The reading of clerks, 
typists, salesmen is much more like 
that of business executives than that 
of industrial workers, the other 
major occupation group in the same 
income bracket. 

On the other hand, owners of 
shops show a similar pattern of 
readership to that of industrial 
workers, and there is little resem- 
blance between their reading habits 


Condensed from Shell Aviation News 
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and those of either the business 
executive group or the professional 
group, whose incomes are probably 
more on a par with those of the 
owners of shops. 

Readership by professional people 
and by business executives follows 
different patterns, the former show- 
ing a preference for the more serious 
newspapers in the Times category, 
while the latter are enthusiastic 
devotees of the mass circulation 
daily newspapers. 


BETWEEN 1951 and 1954 the num- 

bers of British-originating pro- 
fessional people and business execu- 
tives coming by air to Ireland 
dropped by about one-eighth, but 
the numbers of airborne industrial 
workers rose by two-thirds, so that 
most of the British-originating pas- 
sengers travelling by Aer Lingus in 
the peak months are now industrial 
workers, clerks, typists, salesmen and 
others who are not professional or 
managerial. 

In the earlier years one of the 
questions addressed to Aer Lingus 
passengers in the course of these 
surveys concerned their age. The 
30-39 group was noticeably under- 
represented in proportion to its 
strength in the population, and in 
comparison with the 20-29 and 
40-49 groups. 

This may be explained by the fact 
that while many people in their 
twenties can afford to fly, being stili 
unmarried, and many in the‘r forties 
are far enough advanced in their 
careers or professions to be able to 
afford air travel despite family ties, 
the young married people in their 
thirties cannot afford air travel. 


THE IRISH 
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LAst year Aer Lingus made a 
net profit of £307,00c 


($859,600) in the first half of the 
financial year. This, compared 
with ai “profit of £213,000 
($596,400) during the same 
period in the previous year, 
represented an increase of 
£94,000 ($263,200), or 44 per 
cent. 

During these six months the 
company carried 266,630 pas- 
sengers (13 per cent. increase), 
3,241 tons of cargo (16 per cent. 
increase), and 879 tons of mail 
(8 per cent. increase). Revenue 
from passenger traffic brought in 
£1,440,700 ($4,033,960), or 86 per 
cent. of the company’s total in- 
come. Cargo revenue showed the 
substantial increase of nearly 
£19,000 ($53,200). This was 
18 per cent. higher than the 
figure for the first half of 
1954-'55. 
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[N winter, when the proportion of 

business travellers is relatively 
high, women are far outnumbered 
by men, but in summer the num- 
ber of women travelling at least 
equals the number of men, and in 
some cases there is a majority in 
favour of the female sex. 

This question of the sex of pas- 
sengers 1s of great importance for 
booking and traffic handling because 
of the difference in standard weights 
for male and female passengers used 
in compiling load and trim sheets. 

It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that wives frequently influence 
their husband’s choice of transpor- 








WIVES WHO CAN 


tation, particularly if they are travel- 
ling with their husbands. One Aer 
Lingus survey revealed that 20 per 
cent. of male passengers were travel- 
ling with their wives. Airlines would 
do well to woo their women cus- 
tomers and potential customers. 

Single women are only 17 per 
cent. of the adult population but, 
despite their generally low income 
level, their surplus income for holi- 
day purposes is often large because 
so many of them live at home, con- 
tributing only a part of their earn- 
ings to the family exchequer. 

Furthermore, this group has the 
will to travel as well as the means. 
Holiday-making appears to be the 
predominant passion or vice of the 
female sex in contrast to the male 
preference for drink, tobacco—and 
women. 

The figures suggest that the pro- 
portion of the single-women group 
taking to the air may be almost 
twice as high as the proportion of 
married women, or of either single 
or married men. 


‘THERE are four main reasons for 

travel: company business, per- 
sonal business, holidays, and family 
reasons. 

Company business is the most 
lucrative source of air travel in the 
sense that this group is the most 
likely to fly. There is reason to 
believe, however, that people travel- 
ling on company business do not 


AFFORD 


AIR TRAVEL 


form as large a proportion of total 
air traffic as is sometimes imagined. 

Aer Lingus surveys have shown 
that even in midwinter those travel- 
ling on company business form no 
more than one-third of all traffic, or 
at most two-fifths. In summer they 
are swamped by the holidaymakers. 
_ Personal business is an important, 
if vague, category, whose main value 
is that it separates the hard core of 
company business passengers from 
the rest of the community who have 
to pay their own fares. 

Holiday-makers require very little 
comment, but persons travelling for 
family reasons should perhaps be 
given particular mention. This 
group is of special importance on 
Aer Lingus routes. 


2I 


OFFICIAL sample surveys carried 

out by the Central Statistics 
Office show that over half of the 
traffic from Great Britain to Ire- 
land consists of people travelling 
for family reasons—either Irish 
emigrants returning to spend their 
holidays in Ireland, or English 
people visiting their relatives among 
the substantial English colony in 
Ireland. 

Furthermore, these same official 
statistics show that Aer Lingus is 
carrying only 11 per cent. of these 
passengers, as compared to almost 
20 per cent. of holiday-makers, and 
nearly 40 per cent. of business pas- 
sengers. 


Wuar's the good of seeing ourselves as others see us? We 


wouldn’t believe our eyes. 


A GENIUS is a married man who never displeases his wife. 
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Cardinal Spellman arranges his collection in a unique way 


Stamp Collector in Purple 


TAMP collecting has no greater 

champion than Francis Cardinal 

Spellman. Assembled out of a 
devotion to stamps aroused some 
forty years ago, it imcludes a 
souvenir sheet of Vatican stamps 
signed by Pope Pius XII, the only 
sheet ever autographed by His 
Holiness. 

“ Stamp collectors are an interna- 
tional fraternity,” says the soft- 
spoken Cardinal. He has covered 
some 300,000 miles on official busi- 
ness and found stamp friends every- 
where. 

“The rewards of this hobby do 
not lie in its monetary value,” 
Cardinal Spellman emphasises, “ but 
in the education stamps provide. A 
small, inexpensive collection, neatly 
arranged and properly annotated, is 
far more interesting than a more 
expensive collection which is only 
an accumulation of stamps.” 


QNE look at his collection will 
illustrate his point. His stamps 
are arranged to reflect and satisfy 
his particular interests and en- 
thusiasms. For instance, a series of 
United States stamps are titled 
“ America the Beautiful”, and de- 
pict the natural wonders of that 
country; alongside he has set appro- 
priate quotations and poems. 
Another grouping in his collec- 
tion is stamps portraying the 
Madonna. These are mounted on 
parchment and illuminated with 
quotations, prayers and poems. 


“ Artists who have become in- 
terested in the collection have given 
generously of time and talent to 
illustrate the message of these 
stamps,” the prelate modestly ex- 
plains—without mentioning how his 
eloquent persuasiveness has inspired 
this enthusiasm. 

In addition to his chief illumina- 
tors—a Boston artist and a nun— 
work on the collection’s pages has 
been contributed by fifty different 
artists from all parts of the world, 
including a Korean nun whom the 
Cardinal met during his travels. 

Cardinal Spellman’s benign fea- 
tures glow with pleasure as he 
points to stamps from British 
colonies like Malta, which have 
side-stepped the Church of England 
to issue stamps with Catholic 
themes. These little facts, he points 
out, make stamp collecting all the 
more fascinating. 

“T like to relax with my stamps 
after a hard day of work, or be- 
tween trips,” Cardinal Spellman 
declared recently. “It stimulates my 
spirits, spending an hour or two 
studying new additions or planning 
a layout for a new illuminated 
page.” A versatile poet and novelist, 
he often writes poems especially for 
his stamp pages. 

Seven years ago, Cardinal Spell- 
man gave his entire collection to the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph, in honour of an aunt who 
was a member of that Order. New 
page additions are forwarded to 
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Sister M. Fidelma, curator of the 
collection, which is housed at Regis 
College in Weston, Massachusetts. 

Blessed with a phenomenal 
memory for names and faces, the 
Cardinal—a man who can talk base- 
ball and stamps as authoritatively as 
religion—often sends first-day covers 
to collector-friends from countries 
he is visiting when a new stamp 
appears. 

“Tt is the sharing of pleasure,” 
he says, “that brings the greatest 
of pleasure.” 

—Condensed from Coronet. 





Show Our 
National 
| Character ? 


| Do Stamps 
| 
| 








H4vE YOU EVER NOTICED HOW 

stamps, both in design and num- 
bers, show the character of the 
nation issuing them? 

Swiss stamps, for instance, show 
the same precision in design and 
printing as their watches. French 
stamps ooze culture and good living. 
The Americans show their wealth by 
pouring out numerous different de- 
signs for the same denominations. In 
conservative and traditional Britain 
there is still no stamp conceivable 
without a picture of the reigning 
monarch on it. 
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Only in lavish Venezuela could 
they have thought out one series of 
360 different stamps. In Israel the 
stamps show inventiveness and in- 
genuity. In Iron Curtain countries all 
Stamps are propaganda of high 
quality and quantity. 


AND what about Ireland? Five 

Stamps in three years is certainly 
a poor record when the _ world 
average during the same period was 
70. What conclusion regarding the 
Irish character can be drawn from 
this? 

In quality and numbers of design, 
our stamps really belong to the late 
19th century, when stamps were 
considered as receipts for the pre- 
payment of postage and not as a tax 
on the schoolboy’s pocket money, 
and when commemoratives were 
really meant to commemorate some- 
thing. 

We feel sure that the Post Office 
authorities in Ireland know that a 
different stamp issuing policy could 
bring large revenues to the State, 
which, under certain circumstances, 
might even make a tax reduction 
possible, and certainly could reduce 
postage rates; that the tourist trade 
could be boosted, employment in- 
creased and so on. 

Yet to the Irish mind all this 
would appear somewhat immoral. If 
the purpose of stamps is to be just 
“ receipts ”, then it is considered de- 
basing to the character to use them 
for anything else. 

—DESMOND SHANAHAN in Green 

Isle Philately. 


SOME people want faith as big as a mountain before they 


try to move a mustard seed. 














PERSONALITY CAPSULES 








She Doesn’t Need Inches 


to be a Ruler 


WHEN YOU ARE ONLY FIVE FEET TALL 

exerting authority has its prob- 
lems for a woman. Men are more 
likely to play the big protecting 
brother, poke fun at you and refuse 
to take you seriously. 

There were days in her youth 
when Kay Murphy intensely re- 
sented nature’s short measure. Just 
another few inches would have made 
a lot of difference to the discipline 
of the six-foot Australian boys she 
taught French after getting her B.A. 
at Sydney University. 

Yet Kay Murphy’s teaching career 
and two years’ business experience in 
America landed her a job in London 
in 1924—a time when jobs were so 
scarce that applicants queued on 
doorsteps long before firms advertis- 
ing for them opened their doors in 
the morning. 

The job was with Jacques Roston, 
just starting a new method of teach- 
ing languages by gramophone. He 
died seven years ago and today Kay 
is managing director of the Lingua- 
phone Institute, which has branches 
in thirty-two countries and produces 
gramophone language courses in 
thirty-one languages. 

Now in her late fifties, Kay 
Murphy, with a crop of curly grey 
hair and a business-like approach to 





Salute to Sean 

‘THE Scout badge of courage, 

the Cornwell Badge, goes to 
sixteen-year-old Irish-born Sedan 
Booth, of Gwendor Road, Ful- 
ham, who four years ago was 
crippled in the right leg by 
poliomyclitis. 

This is what Sedn did to win 
it: walked fifteen miles in an 
all-night hike ; walked four and 
six miles a week from his home 
to scout meetings; camped 
under canvas six times; and 
joined a Scort forestry crew. 

His doctor complained that 
he was wearing out his surgical 
boot too fast. Sedn’s answer was 
to discard it and wear an ordi- 
nary shoe. 

Courage runs in the Booth 
family. Sedn’s twelve-year-old 
brother, Liam, holds the Scout 
cross for gallantry in rescuing 
another scout from drowning. 

—The Star. 





the world, no longer worries about 
those few inches. 

Retirement? Yes, in a few years, 
soon enough to enjoy leisure, “ But 
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I’m a life director of the Institute 
and will be at board meetings until 
I’m ninety.” 
A mischievous giggle. “ Won’t they 
hate me!” 
—Evening News. 


Toastmaster is Baffled 
BELFAST VISITOR, Mr. N. A. 

Corcoran, follows a calling that 
has no equivalent in the north of 
Ireland. He is a professional toast- 
master. 

Mr. Corcoran, in the immaculate 
scarlet evening dress that is his work- 
ing garb, acted as toastmaster at a 
Belfast function, and no one was left 
in any doubt about what he was 
saying. 

Toastmaster Corcoran is mostly 
engaged in London—his home is in 
Surrey—and he tells me that his réle 
entails listening to a mighty number 
of speeches when the banqueting 
season is in full swing. 

He has made a close study of the 
ceremonial side of receptions and 
social functions generally, and says 
that the etiquette of these occasions 
calls for a lot of expert knowledge. 

Mr. Corcoran was baffled that in a 
country so noted for shouting its head 
off there should be no one following 
his profession. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Girl with a Golden Pen 


WE GOT A LOOK AT CATHERINE 

Gaskin the other day and had a 
fleeting impression that she is one 
of the prettiest lady authors living 
today. Her looks are the old- 
fashioned sort: small, discreet, petite, 
with translucent, porcelain-tinted 





The Duke Backs Mr. 
O’ Dowd 
A MIDDLE-AGED fruit merchant 
in Lismore, Co. Waterford, 
has a plan to revive Irish towns 
and villages. He is Mr. Horace 
O’Dowd, a member of Water- 
ford County Council. 

His plan is to form county 
committees of industry and 
commerce because “local busi- 
ness men and men with ideas 
know what- business needs 
locally ”. 

And he has begun in Lismore, 
where his committee of industry 
has worked out details for a 
wallboard factory and an egg- 
producing colony. Those two in- 
dustries will bring £40,000 a 
year into the town, he believes. 

The Duke of Devonshire, 
whose Lismore Castle stands 
over the River Blackwater, has 
offered a site for the factory. 
Townspeople have offered the 
capital. 

—Sunday Express. 











skin and delicately made patrician 
features. 

Miss Gaskin is the author of the 
novel, Sara Dane, which has sold 
close on 1,500,000 copies in the Eng- 
lish and American editions. She was 
born in Ireland, raised in Australia 
and lives in London. 

She told us that Landon was a 
lovely place to work. 

“You know, there are other writers 
in London, but you never meet 
them,” she said 

Miss Gaskin told us she was deep 
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in another historical novel. We asked 
her whether she thought there was a 
difference between writing histori- 
cal and contemporary novels. She 
thought there was. 

“The main difference,” she said, 
“was that in the past the struggle 
for existence was so hard that there 
was no time for self-analysis. It was 
a time of action. Anything could 
happen. There were no communica- 
tions. Now, for example, everybody 
is alerted days ahead about the hurri- 
canes. In those days things happened 
to people all of a sudden. They 
weren’t prepared.” 

—Harvey Bret in the New York 

Times Book Review. 


Ali Bin Busti 


WHEN SERGEANT GEORGE PLAYFOR, 

of Coleraine, paraded his first 
squad of Bedouin tribesmen he was 
a tubby fourteen stone. So they 
named him Ali Bin Busti—* Busti ” 
is Arabic for fat. 

“The Bedouins are fine men, and 
I get a great kick out of training 
them,” he says. “ Everything you do 
is right to them, and once they learn 
a thing they never forget it.” 

Sergeant Playfor went out as a 
drill instructor with the Trucial 
Oman Levies, an Arab force recruited 
from the tribes who live on the 
Trucial coast. The Levies police the 
territory that borders Arabia and 
help to keep down the slave traffic 
and smuggling. They also guard the 
oil installations from marauding 
tribesmen. 

His present job is teaching the 
Bedouins to drive and maintain the 
unit’s seventy-two vehicles. It means 
long journeys into the sandy wastes, 





Ace Reporter 
YOUNG man who left Ennis in 
the early 1900's ts the fav- 

ourite author for thousands of 
American boys and holds the 
proud title of “ star reporter for 
American youth”, 

With the eyes of a dreamer 
and the chin of a man of action, 
fohn F. O'Flaherty leaves his 
charming home overlooking the 
Sound, in Port Washington, 
Long Island, New York, to find 
out through personal experience 
how men work and the import- 
ance and significance of what 
they do. 

He has written thirty books. 
When he wrote about the coast 
guard he went to sea. When he 
wrote about the police he went 
on duty with them. When he 
wrote about aviation, television, 
the F.B1I. and the Secret Ser- 
vice or news photography, he 
plunged himself into the subject 
and became a living part of it. 

—Clare Champion. 





along almost indistinguishable tracks, 
checking on outposts, and making 
four-day patrols, 


—Daily Express. 


Writing for a Silence 
“POEs SYNGE INFLUENCE ME? NoT 
directly, but the people who 
gave him his material do. My Con- 
nacht neighbourhood is full of Synge 
characters.” 
The gentle, unassertive voice be- 
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longs to Abbey dramatist Michael J. 
Molloy. 

Mr. Molloy worked on his first 
Abbey play for a year and a half. 
When The Old Road was produced 
in 1943, blasé playgoers sat up with 
new hope, and began to ask who was 
the new writer who combined 
Synge’s poetry with a propagandist’s 
passion for the old ways of country 
life. 

“The rural Irish audience,” he 
says, “is an Elizabethan audience. 
They’re very tough—they come out 
for a night’s fun, and if they don’t 
get it from the stage, they'll make it 
for themselves in the auditorium. 
That’s why the first question asked 
after a production in my part of the 
country is ‘ Did ye get good silence?’ 
or ‘ Did they give ye a hearing?’” 

—Irish Times. 


Flair for Currencies 
THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD _ IRISH 
housewife has been appointed to 

an exciting post in London. 

She is Mrs. Cathleen Peterson, of 
County Galway; her job is to per- 
suade continental buyers to buy Irish 
goods; she will sell them goods from 
twenty-five Irish firms, 

Mrs. Peterson helped to earn 
thousands of dollars for Ireland while 
he was at the duty-free shop at 
Shannon Airport—the shop that has 
come to be called by transatlantic 
travellers “the whiskey stop”, be- 
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cause whiskey can be bought there 
comparatively cheaply. 

Six years ago, Mrs. Peterson was 
one of 260 people who applied for a 
job at this ten-staff shop to seli Irish 
goods: today there are forty people 
working there, and Mrs. Petersen has 
gone away—to look for other curren- 


tant 
_ —Tuam Herald. 


Painter at Work 
MY MIND, WHEN I AM PAINTING, IS 
completely engrossed—not by 
the painting itself but by something 
beyond my painting: something I 
will call the subject, though I do not 
mean that in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

I might be in London and the 
subject might be a room in St. Ives, 
Cornwall. It is a room with a view: 
a room with a huge window over- 
looking the harbour; and beyond the 
harbour, the bay; and beyond the 
bay—infinity (plus an island with a 
lighthouse). 

Now while I work away, there in 
London, I cannot think—with my 
conscious mind—of anything but my 
St. Ives room, with its window. 
While I paint, I am in St. Ives. 

Meanwhile, however, the picture is 
being constructed very rapidly by my 
right hand; my hand hardly pauses 
to consult me, because I am lost in 
a reverie of a remembered place. 

—PatrickK HERON, The Changing 

Forms of Art. 
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‘THE ideal love affair is one conducted by post. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 


Most fur coats come from the male animal. 
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For Sale: 
A Bit of 
Ireland 
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MERICANS are now being offered “ a 

little bit of Ireland” for a dollar. 
The plots offered are not large— 
twelve square inches, in fact—and 
the buyers are supplied with a title 
deed on parchment. 

The land lies at Glengarriff, over- 
looking Bantry Bay, and indeed one 
could not buy title to a share in a 
more charming landscape. 

Wasn’t it Glengarriff from which 
an English visitor once wrote on a 
picture postcard home: “This is a 
marvellous place, but it is always 
raining”? The postmaster wasn’t 
having County Cork maligned like 
this, so he added a footnote: “ Your 
friend has been very unlucky. Most 
of the summer it hasn’t been raining 
at all.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Has Anyone Seen 

Fitzsimons ? 

ONE of the signers of the United 

States Constitution is “ missing,” 
and a nation-wide search is on to find 
him. 

The Daughters of the American 
Revolution are turning attics upside- 
down to find a portrait of Thomas 
Fitzsimons, an Irish-born immigrant, 
who played an important réle in 
securing liberty for America. 


Historians know what he did—but 
they don’t know what he looked like. 

One historian has described Fitz- 
simons as “a man of commanding 
figure, agreeable manners, though 
somewhat stately and reserved.” 

He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence in 1774. 
And he was an officer in Washing- 
ton’s army the night the ice-caked 
Delaware River was crossed. 

Fitzsimons became a delegate from 
Pennsylvania to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787. He also helped 
to finance the revolution and later 
was active in civic affairs in Phila- 
delphia. 

—The Tidings. 


At the Birth of a Nation 


WHEN American Independence was 

won in 1783, it was calculated 
that her white population was 
3,172,460, of whom 1,141,920 were 
Irish. English and those of English 
descent numbered 841,000. 

Writing in 1784, Franklin declared 
that “the Irish emigrants and their 
children are now in possession of the 
Government of Pennsylvania, by 
their majority in the Assembly, as 
well as a great part of the territory; 
yet I well remember the first ship 
that brought many of them over. 

—Irish News. 


Link With Portugal 
JN Portugal is the head of St. Brigid, 
patroness of Ireland. 

Brought there in the thirteenth 
century by three Irish knights, it is 
preserved in a silver reliquary in 
the Irish Dominican Church at 
Lumiar, a suburb of Lisbon. The 
three knights are buried at Lumiar. 

—Irish Weekly. 
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A shop-girl in New York 


She’s a Buyer for Macy’s 


TOM RUSSELL 


is to enter on a career for which 

one must be highly trained. A 
typical example is Kitty McGovern, 
a dark-haired, twenty-six-year-old 
girl, born in New York of Irish 
parents. 

Her father came from Cavan, her 
mother from Roscommon. Kitty 
went to a commercial college, where 
she learned shorthand, typing 
and office routine. Then she did a 
course at a special fashion school. 

Having passed a difficult examina- 
tion, she was employed by Macy’s, 
the world’s largest department 
store, whose staff of 11,000 sell 
{150,000,000 worth of goods in a 
year. 

She had to undergo a year’s 
executive training. Macy’s regularly 
train their most promising young 
men and girls in the complex busi- 
ness of buying, selling and manage- 
ment, so that they always have a 
generation of future managers avail- 
able. 


T? be a shop-girl in New York 


‘Tue standard of efficiency is so 

high that at a store like Macy’s 
it is expected that even the most 
junior sales assistant should know 
precisely what are the selling points 
about the goods she handles. 

Kitty then spent some months 
behind the counter in the sports- 














wear section before she was ap- 
pointed a junior assistant buyer. In 
October, 1934, she was promoted to 
senior assistant buyer at a salary of 
£1,500 a year. Her salary here may 
be increased to £2,000; and if she 
becomes the senior buyer of her de- 
partment she will be paid a mini- 
mum of {£2,300 a year. 


Kitty shares a two-room flat in 

Manhattan with her younger 
sister, Anne. Every month she saves 
about £35 and sends {12 home to 
her mother, though her parents are 
in comfortable circumstances. Here 
are some of the other items in her 
monthly budget: 

Income-tax, £32; food and trans- 
port, £25; rent (50 per cent. share), 


Condensed from The Word 
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£17; clothing and footwear, £6; 
entertainment, £3. 

The most responsible part of 
Kitty’s work is done at the sports- 
wear fashion shows, which she must 
attend at least twice a week. If she 
buys badly at these shows her firm 
may suffer severe financial losses; or 
if she does not buy, if she overlooks 
some attractive dress which is later 
bought cheaply by one of the many 
buyers from other stores, she may 
likewise be in trouble. 


Pvrinc the day Kitty goes out to 


from Macy’s, where she has a quick 
snack, usually just a cup of coffee 
and a “hot dog ”. Before returning 
to work she always finds time to 
visit St. Patrick’s Cathedral nearby. 
When she goes home at night she 
enjoys her dinner at leisure with her 
sister. 

On Thursdays, when Macy’s re- 
mains open late, she does not finish 
work until 9 p.m; but late hours are 
not unusual in New York, where 
people work hard. 

Kitty says that her career as a 
shop-girl gives her work and relaxa- 


a drugstore round the corner tion to her heart’s content. 


Digging for Gold 

AN old farmer who was about to die called his two sons 
to his bedside, and said, “ My boys, my farm and the 

fields are yours in equal shares. I leave you a little ready 

money, but the bulk of my wealth is hidden somewhere in 

the ground, not more than eighteen inches from the sur- 

face. I regret that I’ve forgotten precisely where it lies.” 

When the old man was dead and buried, his two sons 
set to work to dig up every inch of the ground to find the 
buried treasure. They failed to find it; but, as they had 
gone to all the trouble of turning over the soil, they thought 
they might as well sow a crop, which they did, reaping a 
good harvest. 

In the autumn, as soon as they had opportunity, they dug 
for the treasure again, though with no better result. As 
their fields were turned over more thoroughly than any 
others in the neighbourhood, they reaped better harvests 
than anyone else. 

Year after year their search continued, and only when 
they had grown much older and wiser did the sons realise 
what their father had meant—that prosperity comes as a 
result of industry. 
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Pree: “Two mistakes here in this bill, waiter—one in 
your favour and one in mine.” 
Waiter: “In your favour, sir? Where?” 





The author has some unusual suggestions for relaxing 
the tensed body 


Mental Fatigu 


e? There is 


No Such Thing! 


ERIC F. W. POWELL 


CIENTISTS tell us that mental 
S work by itself cannot make one 

tired. Blood passing through the 
brain when the mind is actively en- 
gaged shows no evidence whatever 
of fatigue. This astonishing news 
takes a bit of believing; neverthe- 
less it is true. 

Blood from a labourer would 
show fatigue toxins, but blood from 
an active brain-worker, taken direct 
from the brain, would possess no 
toxins of fatigue. The brain is tire- 
less. 

What then makes us tired? Most 
of our fatigue is a result of emo- 
tional states of mind: the effects of 
fear, anxiety, dread, worry, hate, 
jealousy, depression, and the entire 
ugly, vicious brood of emotional 
states that are opposed to hope, 
joy, confidence, forgiveness, kind- 
ness, peace of mind, and good 
neighbourliness. 

The fatigue resulting from 
physical effort is of a different 
nature, and may be _ termed 
“healthy tiredness ”. 

Fatigue from negative emotions 
will cause insomnia; fatigue from 
rie work .will promote refreshing 
sleep. 


Any of the emotional attitudes 
mentioned above of a _ negative 
nature will produce bodily tension. 
Tense muscles and organs are 
active, working muscles and are 
using up energy all the time. 

Ask yourself: “ Have I sufficient 
energy to draw upon and use un- 
necessarily for the whole of the 
day, minute by minute, hour by 
hour, until bed-time? Or do I need 
to conserve my energy for bodily 
health and reconstruction?” 


‘THE obvious answer of every ill 
person is that he or she needs all 
available energy for health-building. 
Yet it is the sick who throw their 
energy away. Only healthy people 
know how to relax—to let go! 

As you read, examine yourself. 
Are you at ease, or are you tensed 
up? Do you tense with your eyes 
as you read these lines? Are the 
muscles of your face and jaws tense? 
Are your legs crossed with the 
muscles tightened up? Are your 
fingers as relaxed as the paws of a 
dog, or are they stiff with tension? 
Are you all hunched up? 

You will probably discover that 
in many respects you are far from 


Condensed from A Simple Way to Successful Living (Surrey: The World’s 
Work, Ltd., Kingswood. 6/-.) 
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being at ease, but that you are using 
up a great deal of vital energy which 
your system needs badly for recon- 
structive purposes. 

It is a good plan to talk to your 
muscles. As you bring different sets 
of muscles into mind you will act on 
them through the mental-nervous 
mechanism and induce the necessary 
changes; you will begin to change 
for the betier. Why not try it now? 


LLBAN back, close your eyes and ask 

them to relax; to let go com- 
pletely. Now go down to the feet 
and ask them to relax. Start with the 
right foot and go mentally up the leg 
muscles to the thigh. Now do the 
same with the left foot and leg. 
Then do likewise with the right 
hand and arm; then the left hand 
and arm. 

Transfer the thoughts to the 
muscles and organs of the abdo- 
men: intestines, kidneys and blad- 
der, stomach and digestive organs, 
telling each to relax. Then pass to 
the chest and lungs; the throat and 
face. 

Lastly, talk to your brain cells 
and will that they too shall sink into 
peace and repose. Imagine yourself 
to be sinking through the chair or 
bed 


When you feel that you are 
thoroughly relaxed, think of nothing 
(no easy task), but if thoughts come, 
direct them to things relating to 
peace and happiness. Think of 
beautiful scenery; sunshine, summer 
skies, the blue of the ocean; your 
favourite soothing melodies. On no 
account allow your mind to wander 
into thoughts of sadness or distaste- 
ful subjects. 


While in this state of relaxation 
every healing process in the body 
will be brought into play. The 
secretions of the glands will tend to 
normalise, the relaxed muscles will 
enable obstructive materials to free 
themselves and every vital life- 
process will act in the manner 
nature intended. Even a few minutes 
of such relaxation will do far more 
good than a night of fitful sleep. 

If you practise this (and you must 
make time) two or three times daily, 
your digestion will improve, your 
intestines will act better, your sight 
will benefit, your aches and pains 
will get less and less. You will begin 
to think more clearly and you will 
find joy in living. It 1s good to relax 
at any odd moment—even five 
minutes will do more good than the 
best “nerve tonic” ever prescribed. 


HERE is a still more excellent way 

of inducing thorough relaxation 
and of flooding the system with 
healing energy. It is known as the 
Eeman system. 

The body is a mass of electrical 
wet cells. Some parts and organs are 
electrically positive and others are 
electrically negative. For example: 
the right hand is positive, the left 
hand is negative; the right foot is 
positive, the left negative; the base 
of the spine is negative, whilst the 
head is positive. In the case of left- 
handed people the polarity of the 
hands is reversed. 

When positive and negative forces 
unite we have activity in the form of 
energy which might express itself as 
light in an electric lamp. When 
opposite poles are joined to form a 
circuit no energy is lost; it is con- 
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served. By joining up the positive 
and negative poles of the body the 
following effects are obtained: 

1. The person’s emergy, instead 
of being lost in the atmosphere, is 
conserved and directed into the 
organism. 

2. The result of this is to induce 
a condition of polarity in the 
system; a state of balance in which 
tension is removed and the organism 
is at rest. 


WHEN the body is polarised it is 

free from tension, and when the 
body is free from tension it is at 
ease (free from dis-ease). 

This polarisation is _ easily 
achieved by crossing the feet at the 
ankles (right over left or vice versa) 
and lightly linking the fingers over 
the abdomen. Do not clutch the 
hands, but keep the fingers gently 
linked. Thus we have the positive 
and negative poles of hands and 
feet connected, forming a closed 
circuit. 

When you sit or lie down to relax, 
adopt this simple circuit and you 
will achieve better and quicker 
results. 

Experiments seem to suggest that 
disease cannot exist in a polarised 
organism, for when the electrical 
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balance of the body is established 
ali organs work normally. 

Of course, when the system has 
been out of balance for a long time 
it cannot be resiored to healt in a 
few days. When your relaxation 
treatment is over, the uneasy 
(disease) condition will tend to re- 
establish itself. So perseverance is 
necessary. You have to re-educate 
your body until it remains polarised 
of itself. 


EVERY time that you employ this 

circuit you will be conserving 
your energy and relaxing your 
tightened organs. You will be relax- 
ing your mind and enabling your 
body to adjust itself. After 
thoroughly relaxing you can use 
some suggestion treatment while in 
the circuit; e.g., “ Day by day, hour 
by hour, moment by moment, I am 
changing, changing, changing! I 
am becoming stronger, healthier, 
happier.” 

Remember, this is not mental 
“dope”. You will not be telling 
lies to yourself; you will be confirm- 
ing in your own consciousness what 
is actually taking place in your body, 
and forming new and positive habits 
of thought. You will be changing 
for the better. 
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‘THe Future is something which everyone reaches at the 
rate of sixty minutes an hour, whatever he does, who- 


ever he is. 


—C. S. Lewis. 


‘MOTHER to daughter: “I don’t mind that young man 

coming over here every evening and standing on the 
front porch for a couple of hours saying good-night—but 
please ask him to stop taking the morning paper when he 


leaves!” 
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“As the women whitewashed their cottages they sang 
ballads of love which have been handed down from 


antiquity ” 


Italy Looks at Aran 


GIANNI BARTOCCI 


URING the night a violent 
D storm broke out, which only 

finished at daybreak, just as 
we were giving up the idea of visit- 
ing the Aran Islands. Of the night 
of fury nothing now remained in 
the sky except some clouds and a 
slight mist which was being blown 
away by the morning breeze. 

We had a pleasant and uneventful 
crossing on the Aengus. After a 
couple of hours the three little 
islands which form Aran appeared 
on the horizon, and the Aengus 
nosed its way towards Inishmore, 
which is the largest and most im- 
portant of the three. 

As we were coming in, Inishmore 
looked like a land without life, 
barren and deserted, beaten inces- 
santly by the winds and waves of 
the Atlantic. They say that all 
tourists get this impression on their 
first visit—not that it is very dif- 
ferent in reality, but the second 
time you come it looks kinder and 
more alive, and eventually you feel 
almost at home when you touch the 
shore. 


‘THERE is only one port on the 

islands — Kilronan village on 
Inishmore. At the other two, Inish- 
man and Inisheer, the boat does not 
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come into land but anchors about 
half a mile from the coast, and the 
islanders come dashing out to meet 
it in their light canoes. 

These “curraghs” consist only 
of a framework of wood over which 
is stretched tarred canvas, and they 
take on board passengers, post and 
supplies. It seems almost incredible 
that from time immemorial the 
islanders have been fighting the 
breakers in these “ matchboxes ”, as 
somebody called them. And it was 
in one of these that St. Brendan 
sailed when he set out to bring 
Christianity to far-off Iceland four- 
teen centuries ago. 

It is an extraordinary feeling to 
sit on the bottom of one of the 
curraghs, and to think that only a 
thin skin of canvas separates you 
from the ocean depths. . 


B?T if life at sea is difficult for the 
Aran islander, life on land is no 
better. Here, besides the struggle 
against sea, wind and weather, he 
has to wrest his poor crops with 
great difficulty from the soil. 

But first, since the soil does not 
exist, he must make it. He chooses 
a hollow, some runnel in the lime- 
stone, and levels the bottom with 
stones and rock. Then he fills it up 


Condensed from an article in Giornale di Brescia. Translated by Peggy Molony 
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with sand, flotsam, sea-weed and 
other sea plants. 

For about two years he goes on 
fertilising his plot, using only sea- 
weed and the other plants thrown 
up on the shore by the generous 
sea after every storm. In the third 
year he can start growing potatoes, 
oats or rye. 

This is all that is to be got from 
the land, where no trees grow, apart 
from an occasional ash or slender 
dog-wood. 

The men of Aran are tall and 
strong, with black hair and very 
biue eyes. They wear dark clothes, 
woven and made by the women, 
and for shoes they have “ pam- 
pooties”. These are moccasins, 
which they make out of a single 
piece of coarse leather. 

The women, who are very beauti- 
ful, prefer bright colours, red, 
yellow or orange, and they wear the 
traditional black shawl. 


The tourist is struck by the 
cleanness and neatness of the 
houses. When we _ arrived in 


Kilronan many of the housewives 
were out whitewashing their cot- 
tages. As they worked they sang 
ballads of love, which have been 
handed down from antiquity. 

The islanders speak Gaelic, a 
strange but musical language. It is 
not unusual to meet someone who 
knows no English, especially among 
the old people, some of whom have 


never set foot on the mainland. 

The songs and legends you hear 
are perhaps the same as those which 
delighted and stirred the Fomors, 
the Firbolgs, the Celts—in fact all 
the people who in the past came to 
the islands. 

Looking at some bearded old man 
it is not difficult to recapture the 
majesty of the druids, who held the 
region in particular honour. 

Ruins of temples, chapels and 
monasteries can be seen everywhere, 
and for anyone interested in 
archaeology it is a real paradise. 


ON the western side of Inishmore 
above the sea rise the remains 
of a prehistoric fort, called Dun 
Aengus, which was built by a race 
of giants of unknown origin. 
According to legend you can see 
rising up from the Atlantic on the 
far horizon the coast of Hy- 
Brasail, or the Land of the Blessed. 
Even today there are people who 
swear they have seen it. They tell 
the story of a fisherman who, after 
having spent many evenings looking 
at the enchanted land, set off in a 
curragh, determined to reach it. 
But every sunrise Hy-Brasail dis- 
appeared, only to appear again at 
sunset always further away on the 
horizon. 
This man, so the legend goes, is 
still sailing, centuries later, towards 
the west. 


MARRIAGE is like a pound note. The value of one half 


depends on the other. 


“MY doctor has forbidden me to do any cooking.” 


“ Are you ill?” 
“No, but my husband is.” 
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Cigars All Round 

‘JHE GREATEST BOXING FAN I EVER 
knew was a big, bluff, red-faced 

Belfast bookmaker by the name of 

Hugh McAlevey. 

A favourite won badly for him one 
time before the. war and he lost a 
lot of money on his book. By 10 
o'clock the following morning, which 
was his paying-out time, he was ready 
with all the money stacked out on his 
desk in single notes, ten shillings, and 
assorted silver; and just before he 
gave the order to his helpers to open 
the door and let the mob of queueing 
punters in for their money, he said to 
one of the staff: “Get me down that 
box of cigars. This is going to be a 
long job.” 

He was just lighting the cigar when 
the queue was admitted. He stood to 
pay out some thousands of pounds, 
but he did it as he did everything 
else: with a smile. 

The first punter took his money, 
and as he turned away he said, with 
a look at the big cigar—“ Ye’ll nat be 
smoking so manny av them this day, 
Mister McAlevey.” 

Hugh looked up at him. “ And will 
I not?” he said. “ Why, we'll all be 
smoking wan,” and handed the 
punter a cigar from the box. “ Give 
them all wan,” he shouted to his 
helpers. 

—JoHN MacapaM, The Macadam 

Road (Jarrolds. 15/-). 


Rosse’s Rude Ruse 

Rev. Dr. JOHN MADDEN, WHO 
helped to found the Royal Dub- 

lin Society, is best remembered as the 

victim of a practical joke played by 

the Earl of Rosse. 

Dr. Madden was greatly perturbed 
to hear that Lord Rosse, who had led 
a very unsaintly life, was on his 
deathbed. He wrote a long letter to 
the dying lord, recalling his sins, 
urging repentance, and offering to 
call. 

Lord Rosse redirected the letter 
to Lord Kildare, a pious family 
man, living in the same _ parish. 
Lord Kildare, outraged, went to the 
Bishop, showed him Dr. Madden’s 
letter and demanded satisfaction. By 
the time the comedy had played itself 
out, Lord Rosse was dead. 

—TERENCE DE VERE WHITE, The 

Story of the Royal Dublin 
Society. 


Quin’s Siamese Soup 
FTER HIS RETIREMENT FROM THE 
stage in 1741, James Quin, ihe 
Irish actor, manager, duellist and wit, 
settled in Bath, where he indulged 
his fondness for food and drink. 

It was Quin who remarked of 
Westminster Bridge: “Oh, that my 
mouth were that centre arch, and that 
the river ran claret!” 

He was said to have the recipe for 
a particularly delicious concoction 
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“Sending your son to the University, are you? Well, put back 
those two prunes—you’re not going to do it at my expense.” 


—Dublin Opinion, 





> 


known as “ Quin’s Siamese Soup,’ 
but he would not make it public. 
However, he was so pestered with 
requests that he eventually invited a 
large fashionable company to dine 
and gave them a soup the basis of 
which was his own old boots, boiled 
nd chopped into small pieces. 
It was pronounced delicious. 
—PETER CurRIE in the Evening 
News. 


When Loving Hearts are 
True! 
J {ERE Is A TYPICAL, SLIGHTLY TRAVES- 
: tied extract from a final chapter 
of an old-time novel: 
“ And so you are Lady Gwendoline 


of Ingleby Towers,” he said in a 
dazed tone. “Why did you deceive 
me so long?” 

“T wanted to be loved for myself 
alone,” she replied. “I was tired of 
an idle life of pleasure, of a ceaseless 
round of amusements, of soirées and 
balls, of deceit and lies, of the false 
vows. of fortune-hunters. Oh, the 
shame and folly of it all.” 

She burst into tears; convulsive 
throbs rose in her throat. She would 
have swooned, but Edward’s protect- 
ing arms were near. With an effort 
she recovered and looked shyly up 
at him. Never had she seen him look 
so handsome. 

“And you love me even though 
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I am penniless,” he said, scarcely 
able, strong man as he was, to con- 
trol his emotion. 

“Yes, Edward dear, I love you,” 
she murmured. “ What does wealth 
and position matter when loving 
hearts are true! Of course I will be 
disinherited by father for marrying a 
commoner. We will be poor as 
church mice; we must manage to 
struggle on my £800 a year which I 
inherit in my own right from my 
dear aunt, Lady Agatha Mont- 
morency.” 

“Tt will be love in a cottage,” he 
said simply. Suddenly his manner 
changed. “ And I also, Lady Gwen- 
doline, have a secret to tell you.” 

Her face blanched. What could the 
dreadful secret be? Was her cup of 
happiness to be dashed from her lips 
by the remorseless hand of fate? She 
struggled to free herself from his 
embrace, but felt herself clasped in 
hands of steel. 

“Yes,” he pursued, “I have 
deceived you all along. I am not 


Edward Moreland. Blue blood flows 
in my veins. I am Sir Archibald 
Plantaganet, last of an_ illustrious 
line.” 

“Oh, Archibald,” she said simply. 
“ How could you?” 

“ Like you,” he continued, “I was 
tired of the shams and conventions 
all around, of the glitter and vanity 
of things. I was bored by the false 
homage paid to my wealth and posi- 
tion and fled from it all in search of 
an honest woman who would love me 
for myself alone. At last I have found 
her.” 

There was silence for a moment, 
broken only by the throbbing of their 
young hearts. 

“Can you forgive the deception?” 
he asked. 

“Yes, Edward dear, I forgive you 
—but on one condition.” 

“What is that?” he faltered. 

“That you will always call me by 
my false name—Aggie.” 

—HucGuH Quinn in the Irish 
News. 


aa! 
The Log Couldn’t Lie 


‘THE captain wrote in the ship’s log: “ Mate was drunk 


today.” 


After sobering up, the mate pleaded with him to strike 
out the record. “It’s the first time in my life I’ve been 
drunk and I promise never to do it again.” 

“In this log we write only the truth,” said the captain. 

The next day it was the mate’s turn to keep the log, and 
in it he wrote: “Captain was sober today.” 


[PD'SRAELI once said: “ The worst evil that one has to 
endure is the anticipation of calamities which never hap- 


pen.” 


Seneca put it more neatly: 
need who grieves before he need.” 


“He grieves more than he 
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He was only slightly interested in Yeats, whose child.sh 


occultism and vague yammerings about Celtic Twilight 
made him curl his lips 


Bernard Shaw: A Man I 


Cannot Forget 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


F all the notable and great 

people I have known, Bernard 

Shaw was easily the most im- 
pressive and vital. He was over six 
feet in height, and he had genial 
eyes, beautiful hands, and a generous 
mind. 

No one is without fault, and 
G.B.S. had faults enough, but they 
were few and small in comparison 
with his great virtues. In forty years 
of intimate knowledge, I never knew 
him to be guilty of a paltry or petty- 
minded act, and his personal bene- 
volence was unequalled in my know- 
ledge by anybody. 

Even in the days when he was a 
man of comparatively small income 
and still insecure, he was largely 
maintaining three people who had 
no claim on his purse; and he gave 
an unhappy poet, John Davidson, 
£250 to support him while he wrote 
a play. 

Immediately after his death a 
legend arose that he was mean about 
money. Of all the lies that were told 
and written about him this was at 
once the biggest and the shabbiest. 


Oscar WILDE, in one of his silliest 
epigrams, said of him that he 


Condensed from a B.B.C. Talk 
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sToRY which Shaw himself | 
told me is typical of his atti- | 
tude to life. He was walking 
down the stairs to the Under- 
ground station at Charing Cross 
when he slipped and finished the 
journey on his mouth and nose. 
“What did you do then, | 
G.B.S.?” I asked, and he re- | 
plied: “I got up and pretended 
that was my normal way of de- 


,»” 


scending the stairs! 








had no enemies, but his friends dis- 
liked him. It was not original in that 
connection, for Wilde had used it 
several times before he knew G.B.S. 

Shaw had many enemies, as any 
person of great character must have, 
but his friends had deep affection for 
him. They were so numerous and 
varied that many of them had never 
met. 

It was not easy to imagine Sidney 
Webb in the company of Lawrence 
of Arabia, or Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell or G. K. Chesterton or Lady 
Astor, but all these people, and 
others equally diverse who probably 
could not have endured each other, 
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40 
were his intimate and affectionate 
friends. 

His character was noble. There 
was no rancour in the man, and both 
his hands were ready to be held out 
in reconciliation. 

Chesterton, in his book on Shaw, 
which is the best that has yet been 
written on its subject, makes a state- 
ment which will shock some people 
and surprise others. 

Describing G.B.S., he says: 
“There exists by accident an early 
and beardless portrait of him which 
really suggests in the severity of its 
lines some of the early ascetic pic- 
tures of the beardless Christ. How- 
ever he may shout profanities or 
seek to shatter the shrines, there is 
always something about him which 
suggests that in a sweeter and more 
solid civilisation he would have been 
a great saint.” 

Bear in mind that G. K. Chester- 
ton’s outlook on life was entirely 
different from G.B.S.’s, that there 
was no creed, social, political, or re- 
ligious, which they shared. 

It was G. K.’s mission in life to 
say the opposite to G.B.S. Shaw 
was a socialist and a communist: 
Chesterton was an individualist who 
abhorred communism. Yet these two 
men had not only a deep respect for 
each other but a profound affection. 

No one can read Chesterton’s 
book on Shaw without realising how 
much love the younger man had for 
his senior, and I know of my own 
knowledge of G.B.S. how warmly he 
felt for that big, fat, extraordinarily 
likeable man. 




















His influence on his generation was 
wide and deep. No man of the 
late Victorian age—and we must re- 
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member that G.B.S. was forty-five 
when the old Queen died—made so 
much impression on his contem- 
poraries as Shaw made; and this im- 
pression was not confined to his own 
country: it was worldwide. 

His personal impact on the Eng- 
lish was tremendous, and it was 
powerful not only among the young, 
such as myself, but among the 
middle-aged and even the old. 


SHALL never forget the effect 

G.B.S. had on me the first time I 
heard him speak. I came out of the 
hall in which I heard him lecture, 
feeling as if the world in which I 
had grown up had collapsed into a 
heap of unsightly rubble. 

My hold on myself was sufficient 
to enable me to realise that some of 
his arguments were specious, but the 
total effect of what he said was im- 
mense. I left that hall a different 
youth from what I was when I 
entered it. 


‘Tuls was the effect he had on all 

thoughtful young men and 
women. We were not stupefied by 
him: we were stimulated. He did 
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not compel agreement: he com- 
pelled thought. He did not cause us 
to think as he thought: he caused 
us to think for ourselves. He did 
not overpower our minds: he pro- 
voked them. If we had become his 
sycophants, he would have despised 
us. 

Never at any moment of my 
knowledge of him did I yield him 
the control of my thoughts; nor did 
any of my friends who were as 
attached to him as I was. 

My dissent from his opinions was 
greater than my consent; but it often 
happened that I was less aware of 
my beliefs before I argued with him 
than I was after I had done so. That 
was his great value to us. He made 
a impossible for us to take our 
opinions and beliefs on trust. 

The years between the turn of the 
century and the outbreak of the first 
world war were happy years for 
people like me because G.B.S. was 
alive and kicking. 


[ HAVE never ceased to thank heaven 

for letting me know this great and 
very likeable man. I suppose I was 
more akin to him than any of my 
friends at that time because, like 
him, I was Irish, though he got on 
less well with Irishmen as a rule 
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than he did with Englishmen. 

Wilde and Yeats and George 
Moore were antipathetic to hin: 
and he was aye of the 
first editor, T. P. Jonnor, who 
gave him serious employment. 

It is typical of hin n that Sir Horace 
Plunkett was the only Irishman of 
his own generation for whom he had 
great respect. He despised George 
Moore, was not interested in Wilde, 
and only slightly interested in Yeats, 
whose childish occultism and vague 
yammerings about ag ic Twilight 
made him curl bee lips. 

He had regard I for : “AE, but did 
not know him well enough to have 
more than that. It must sometimes 
have surprised him that, apart from 
Plunkett, the two Irishmen he liked 
best came from Ulster. 


HE would do more for his friends 

than his friends would do for 
themselves. He had the rare virtue 
of unending gratitude, and never 
forgot any benefit he had ever re- 
ceived, and continued to repay it 
for the whole of his life. 

Chesterton was right when he de- 
tected the signs of saintliness in this 
great and gracious man who never 
failed in courtesy, even to those who 
never gave him any. 


AS 


“'[ WONDER why it is that now we've been married a year 
we seem to be tiring of each other?” 


“TI haven’t an idea.” 


“Yes, John, that might be it.” 


‘T™E is @ sacred gift, and each day is a little life. 











Don’t squander your enthusiasm in talk 


Keep That Idea 
To Yourself! 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


Ox you know what you want 
to do, you are ready to decide 


on your first step towards your 
chosen career. 

I emphasise the importance of 
thinking about your first step, be- 
cause most of us, contemplating our 
ultimate goal, are likely to be over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
task before us. 

Most of us like to eat, but sup- 
pose I asked you to eat 2,000 pounds 
of food. No matter how hungry you 
were, you would baulk. Yet that’s 
what you do every year of your life. 
You can do it because you “ nibble 
at it” every day. 

And so by “nibbling at your 
ultimate objective ”"—one step at a 
time—you can, little by little, 
achieve it, just as others have. 


PDon’T put off the consideration of 

your first step. Procrastination 
has strangled more hopes than any 
other human deficiency I can think 
of. 

The simplest way to decide on 
your first step, is to ask yourself 
three simple questions : 


1. What experience have I in my 
chosen field? 


2. What formal educational train- 
ing have I had along these lines? 

3. In the light of whatever exper- 
ience or training I have had, what 
kind of job have I the ability to fill 
right now, and what kind of a study 
programme should I undertake to 
improve myself further? 

Obviously, your first step is to 
land that job or to begin that course 
of study. Sometimes you can do 
both at the very outset. 


No matter how high your aim is, 

you can always start with what- 
ever level of job fits your present 
education and experience, and then, 
throug study and application, keep 
qualiying yourself for the next job 
ahead, until you finally reach your 
ultimate goal. 

When you begin to figure out 
what your first step should be, you'll 
find yourself stimulated with a num- 
ber of entirely new ideas. Don't 
make the mistake of talking over 
your ideas prematurely with others. 

There’s an important psycho- 
logical reason for keeping ideas to 
yourself until they are fully devel- 
oped. But relatively few people ever 
grasp the significance of it. 


Condensed from How To Avoid Work (Harper Brothers and World’s Work, Ltd.) 
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Their First Step 


SECRETARY wanted to get into personnel work. Her first step was 

to enrol in two personnel courses given at a local college at night, 
and to apply for a job as personnel assistant with her present 
company. 

A saxophone player with a dance band wanted to get into 
accountancy work. His first step was to get a job as a cost clerk, 
begin his accountancy studies three nights a week, and give music 
lessons on Saturday to add to his income as a cost clerk. 

A sales-girl in a florist shop wanted to write magazine stories. Her 
first step was to take a course of study on magazine writing while 
she continued to hold down her present job, and, more important, 
to put herself on a schedule and write one hour a day. Incidentally, 
the first piece she had accepted was called “A Day in a Flower 
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Shop”. 
SLAF SAAS AGS AS SAS AG 


Nearly everyone has ideas con- 
cerning what he would like to do. 
Many people make plans. But with 
most of us, our ideas, no matter how 
good, are soon forgotten and our 
plans somehow never seem to mater- 
lalise. Why? 


WELL, let’s see what happens when 
we get an idea. Several years 
ago, I got an idea that was new to 
me. I thought of a plan whereby 
manufacturers of food products 
could advertise and get the active 
co-operation of retail stores handling 
their product. But somehow I never 
did anything with the idea. 
Evidently someone else got a simi- 
lar idea, for about two years later I 
received a great shock when I dis- 
covered that a company had been 
organised to provide the same ser- 
vice I had thought of. The com- 
pany was operating at a nice profit. 
Perhaps no man ever made 
known an invention or a plan that 
someone else hadn’t “ thought of it 





—WILLIAM J. REILLY. 
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before”. But I asked myself one 
question: “‘ Why didn’t I develop 
that idea?” 

I took a walk and recalled that, 
after I got the idea, I became so 
enthusiastic that nght away I told a 
few friends about it. There were a 
lot of questions raised that I couldn’t 
answer because I hadn’t thought the 
thing through. My friends dida’t 
seem to be so enthusiastic, and 
before long I forgot all about it. 


] WAS so interested in knowing why 

I had not put the idea across and 
why another man had, that I went 
to see the head of this organisation 
to find out how he did it. 

In our talk he told me: “ When 
I got this idea, I kept it to myself. I 
always keep new ideas to myself. 
The more I thought about it the 
more difficult it became for me to 
keep it to myself. But I did. Be- 
cause I told no one about it, I was 
forced to think it through. Before 
long I had a complete plan thought 
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out. Then I brought some picked 
friends into the picture and we put 
it over together.” 

After this interview, I went back 
to the hotel and wrote the following 
note to myself on a little card which 
I have always kept: 

“Remember that a burst of en- 
thusiasm usually accompanies a new 
idea and that the tendency is for you 
to hurry and tell someone. The men- 
tal energy generated by your idea is 
thereby dissipated in talk rather than 
in thought. After you talk about it 
awhile, you grow tired. Your idea 
flows out through the mouth like a 
weak, shallow creek. The energy 
that would have developed the idea 
is released and the idea dies. 

“ Don’t you talk to anybody about 
any idea until you have fully devel- 
oped it! That man held his idea to 
himself—dammed it up with con- 
trol—until it gained the power of a 
deep reservoir. No wonder he had 
the power to put his idea over!” 

Bear in mind, then, that when you 
get a new idea your initial m- 
pulse will be to tell your friends and 
associates all about your plans— 
what you are going to do—what you 
are ultimately going to be. 

If you are so weak that you need 
the encouragement and applause of 
ethers, or if you are so unintelligent 
that you believe the perfunctory 
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approval or disapproval of family or 
friends makes one iota of difference, 
you will never reach your goal. 

When you babble your plans here 
and there, you expose yourself on 
the one hand to those who kid you 
along with meaningless and unin- 
formed approval, and on the other 
hand to those who can think up a 
dozen reasons why you are an im- 
becile for considering such a goal. 

Your kind friends will offer criti- 
cisms and objections to your pro- 
gramme that, in the beginning, you 
are too imexperienced to answer. 
They will paint pictures of hardship 
that will make you afraid. 


No matter what a man attempts 

that is new, there is always a crop 
of gapers ready to laugh. And those 
nearest and dearest to him are likely 
to laugh the loudest. 

So instead of squandering your 
early enthusiasm in a futile attempt 
to excite the world about you and 
your plans, preserve that enthusiasm 
within yourself. Instead of letting 
your enthusiasm flow out through 
your mouth like a shallow creck, 
dam it up. Let it accumulate and 
gradually gain the power of a deep 
reservoir. 

That power will give you the 
necessary confidence to get started 
on your first step. 


JF only the middle-aged could keep that great secret of 

youth—to live in the present moment, and let the future 
and the past take care of themselves, I think it would be 
the supremely happy period of our mortal existence. 


—CANON P. A. SHEEHAN. 


Girt Gossip: The knife of the party. 
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You only think you can drive better 


An Anaesthetic is No 
Help at the Wheel 


DR. 


“© CAN drive better when I have 
had a drink.” . . . How often 
this is said after a dance, a 

dinner-party or a night at the local. 
The sudden shriek of brakes, the 
swerve to the right and the driver 
exclaiming: “I told you I could 
drive better when I have had one,” 
almost convinces us of the truth of 
his words. 

Of course, his boast is not true. 
Alcohol, far from being a stimulant, 
is a depressant. After drinking, the 
higher centres in the brain do not 
function properly and no longer 
exert their normal control over the 
lower centres which, freed from 
control, produce the gay, excited, 
talkative person, full of the joy of 
life, but uncertain of driving him- 
self or his friend home with safety. 


ALCOHOL is also an anaesthetic—its 

use as such has been known for 
many years, and it was employed 
extensively by surgeons before 
modern anaesthetics were dis- 
covered. Because of this, the power 
to concentrate becomes diminished, 
inhibitions are released and a feel- 
ing of well-being is produced. 

As the depressing action is at 
work all the time, blunting his 
judgment, the driver is not capable 


M. BROOKE TYRELL 


of gauging the distance and speed 
of other traffic. 

The average driver, after one 
large whiskey, will take about 
15 per cent. longer than usual to 
depress his brake or swing his 
wheel in an emergency. His power 
of self-criticism is diminished; and 
although his performance is im- 
paired, he thinks he is doing much 
better. 

Furthermore, he is inclined to be 
loquacious, and by talking to his 
passenger he is distracted even 
more from his driving. His eyes are 
also affected, the peripheral vision 
(the capacity to see out of the 
corners of the eyes) is greatly 
diminished. There is little doubt 
that this accounts, in part, for the 
high death-rate among pedestrians 
stepping from the kerb in the path 
of such a driver. 


‘Hat extra drink on the way home 
will make all the difference when 
precision and accuracy are essen- 
tial. When two such drivers meet, 
accidents are almost inevitable. 
According to experiments made 
in Sweden, alcohol caused a de- 
terioration of between 25-30 per 
cent. in the driving performance of 
expert drivers. The amount of alco- 
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hol given was not sufficient to pro- 
duce any of the obvious symptoms 
of intoxication, such as slurring of 
speech or disturbance of gait. 

The question is not whether the 
driver is sober or not, but how far 


two before driving, try to avoid 
busy thoroughfares; guard against 
fast driving by looking at your 
speedometer frequently; do not 
exceed 25 m.p.h. and so help to 
compensate for your slowed-down 





his driving capecity has been im- reactions. 1 
paired—this varies in individual Remember, a drinking driver i 
cases. may be as dangerous as a drunken ’ 


If you do have to take a drink or driver. j 
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A Sage and His Cigarettes 


LAW deeply graven on every human heart is: The 
more we give way to pleasure, the more we diminish 
the pleasure. 

The pleasure of eating reaches a point of satiety; the 
pleasure of seeing shows becomes a bore when one is 
privileged to see them all as a dramatic critic. The boy who 
thinks there is not enough ice-cream in all the world quickly 
learns that there is not enough boy. 

An English philosopher, C. E. M. Joad, wrote about the ; 
pleasure he derived from cigarettes. He said that he smoked fj 
sO many cigarettes a day that it suddenly dawned on him § 
that he was not enjoying a smoke at all. i 

He discovered that he was avoiding the pain of not having ‘ 
a cigarette, rather than enjoying the pleasure of having one. R 
He declared that his smoking was so automatic that his 
muscular reactions were directed to avoiding the unhap- 
piness of being without a smoke. 

He then undertook to reduce his smoking to a point 
where he would allow himself only four smokes a day— 
one after dinner, one after tea, and two in the evening. 
Then he really began to enjoy the smoking. His pleasure 
increased as he diminished it. 

Hippocrates said: “ The more you nourish jaded bodies, 
the more you hurt them.” 

—BisHop FULTON J. SHEEN. 
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‘Tommy was very frightened of big dogs. One day, when 
he started to back away from a large Alsatian, his 
mother scolded him for his timidity. 
“You'd be afraid, too,” he replied, “if you were as low 
down as I am.” 
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Why Picasso refused to paint his portrait 


At a Party With 


James 
CARESSE 


T was through Sylvia Beach that 

my husband and I first heard 

about James Joyce. She, to her 
glory, had brought out Ulysses. Her 
“Shakespeare and Co.” with its 
Olde Shoppe signboard hanging in 
the Rue ’'Odéon was the gathering 
place at midday for book-minded 
Americans—my first encounters 
with Hemingway, Dos Passos and 
Eugene Jolas were chez Shakespeare 
and Co. 

Harry and I were, of course, as 
excited as everyone else over the 
publication of Ulysses, and Jolas, 
then editing transition, arranged 
through Stuart Gilbert, Joyce’s 
amanuensis, that we should meet 
the great man. 

[ am pretty sure we were ad- 
mitted to the Joyce circle because 
we were Jolas’ side partners. Harry 
and I were launching our Black Sun 
Press, and we yearned for a piece of 
the rich Irish cake then baking on 
the Paris fire. 


‘Tar afternoon Stuart Gilbert was 

there and so was Nora, Joyce’s 
wife. The Joyces lived near the 
B yulevard des Invalides, back of 
Montparnasse. The apart- 


the Gare 


( msec fr 2 





Tie Passionate Year 


Joyce 
CROSBY 


ment was tidy but unimaginative; we 
sat in the dining-room. 

I think I remember an upright 
piano and a goldfish bowl. I don’t 
remember any paintings on the wall; 
but there was a rug by Marie 
Monnier depicting the waters of 
Anna Livia Plurabelle, a bright 
whirlpool on the floor. 

Joyce was uncommunicative and 
seemed bored with us, retreating 
behind those thick mysterious lenses 
until something was said about 
Sullivan’s concert the evening 
before. Then suddenly he sprang to 
life. Talking all the while about the 
great Irish tenor, he led us after him 
across the hall to his bedroom, 
where he dropped to his knees beside 
the iron bedstead and pulled from 
under it a dilapidated leather suit- 
case and unlocked it. (I am not sure 
that the key did not hang around 


his neck.) 
It was stuffed to overflowing with 
clippings, bits of paper fully 


scribbled over, larger sheets of type- 
script-like bulletins that had been 
five times through the machine, 
other miscellaneous odds and ends. 

“This is my desk,” he said, on 
all fours, and smiled up at us 


London: Alvin Redman, Ltd. 21/-) 
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through magnifying lenses, for the 
first time that afternoon. “It is all 
in here,” and he pulled out one long 
clipping to carry back to the front 
parlour. 

I was hoping it would be his own 
poetic creation, but it was merely a 
journalist’s eulogistic report on 
Sullivan—and Joyce beamed as he 
passed it around. 

Luckily we enthused with him to 
good purpose, for he asked, in his 
soft Irish voice, if we’d be liking to 
join them after the concert the fol- 
lowing week. 


AT that party there was much song 

and some ribaldry; I think we 
drank beer. Nora had cooked a 
special Dublin dish, a huge one, for 
those tenors’ appetites were mighty. 
I remember Liam O'Flaherty and 
Sean O Faolain; also a young Swede, 
Hauser, who had just published a 
best-seller, called The Island, and 
Archie and Ada MacLeish. 

Maria Jolas, whose private fortune 
launched transition, took turns with 
Stuart Gilbert at the piano; the bar- 
room chords nearly raised the roof. 
The young Joyces, Giorgio and 
Lucia, were both there, and a 
divorcée who later married Giorgio 
Joyce, and Stuart Gilbert’s French 
wife. 

It was several weeks before Harry 
and I plucked up courage to call on 
Joyce again, this time to ask him if 
we might publish part of his Work 
in Progress. Crosby Gaige had just 
brought out Anna Livia Plurabelle 
in book form, and we were deter- 
mined to emulate it. 

“How many pages would you be 
wanting, now?” asked Joyce. 

“It’s the meat, not the water, 


that makes the broth,” I answered, 
which seemed to please him. 

“Tl think it over,” he said. “I 
would be getting proof of sheets, 
would I, and I could make correc- 
tions, could 1?” 

“ All you want,” Harry and I 
quickly answered. We left with a 
promise from Stuart Gilbert that he 
would deliver to us whatever manu- 
script was decided on. 

“Mr. Gilbert,” said Harry, 
“please tell Joyce we will pay him 
whatever he thinks is right for a 
single limited edition, and we will 
pay in advance.” 

“T think he knows that,” smiled 
S.G. “ He’s heard about your press, 
and how beautifully it functions.” 
We were flattered beyond measure. 


EVIDENTLY Joyce dumped his suit- 

case upside down that evening, 
for the very next day S.G. appeared 
ready to do business for him—and 
so we began work on The Mookse 
and the Gripes and The Ont and the 
Graicehopper. 

We suggested an introduction 
and Joyce agreed. He weighed every 
suggestion we made with the 
greatest deliberation. Finally, he 
himself suggested Julian Huxley, 
because, he said, only a scientist 
could deal with the material. 

I wrote to Mr. Huxley, but he 
could not give the necessary time 
just then, and we could not be held 
back! Luckily C. K. Ogden was 
just as happy a choice for Joyce, 
and so he was enthusiastically signed 


up. 

Then the portrait. Harry and I 
wanted Picasso. Joyce seemed to 
care very much, so I went to see 
Picasso in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
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AT A PARTY 


where he then lived. My dog 
Narcisse Noir and I climbed two 
flights of circular stairs. The artist 
called from over the top banister 
that I was to come all the way up 
to his atelier; at that time, he was 
not the world-shaking figure he is 
today. 

Ulysses had only been published 
a few years and not in French; 
Picasso was as indifferent to Joyce 
as Joyce was not to Picasso—I 
couldn’t strike a spark. To begin 
with, Picasso said he rarely, if ever, 
made a portrait and never sur 
commande. I told him he would live 
to regret it, and I believe he must. 


BRANCUSI was our next choice, but 
since he was a sculptor, and suc 
an abstract sculptor, the question of 
likeness bothered us all. Brancusi 
agreed to do it, Joyce agreed to sit, 
but it was hard to get them together 

(and harder to get them apart! ). 

The artist made several sketches, 
keeping only one; this one was a 
likeness, but I urged him with 
Joyce’s appui to do also an abstract 
conception, and in this I believe I 
was wrong, for we decided to use 
the abstraction in the book instead 
ess; now to my mind the 
first drawing proves vastly more 
interesting. 

I did not make the same mistake 
with Augustus John when I pub- 
lished the Collected Poems of Farnes 
joyce several years later. Some day, 
sawed I should like to see the 
two Brancusis published side by 


side 


T#® first proofs were ready for 
Joyce early in November, and 


of the liken 
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he said he would come to the rue de 
Lille to correct them one afternoon. 
We waited until dinner time. Just 
as we were sitting down, a note was 
handed me; it was from Joyce. He 
had come as far as our front door, 
but before Ida could open, he heard 
Narcisse’s watchful bark from within 
and turned and walked right home 
again. 

He said he was very afraid of small 
animals, for his eyes were so bad he 
might run into them—he had to tap 
his wey with a cane and so could 
easily be tripped by our dog. He 
asked me if I would tie Narciss se uP, 
then he would come back next day. 

I sent the proofs back to him by 
his messenger, so that when he did 
appear the following afterricon he 
had already gone over them, but to 
my horror they looked like a 
bookie’s score card. I locked Narcisse 
into my bathroom. 


THE fire was burning in the library. 

We went up, cautiously, by the 
bathroom, because Narcisse had 
yapped (I promised next time to 
muzzle him as well). Once en- 
sconced in = bigsest chair, Joyce 
changed his glasses and asked for a 
stronger light later I ordeied a 
special 150-walt bulb for these 
sessions). He picked up The Mookse 
and the Gripes and aad the opening 
line, already rewritten beyond re- 
cognition. 

“Now, Mr. and Mrs. Crosby,” 
Joyce said, “I wonder if you un- 
derstand why I made that change.” 
All this in a blarney-Irish key. 

“No, why?” we chorused, and 
there ensued one of the most in- 
tricate and erudite twenty minutes 
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of explanation that it has ever been 
my luck to hear; but unfortunately 
I hardly understood a word, his re- 
ferences were far too esoteric. 
Harry fared a bit better, but after- 
wards we both regretted that we 
did not have a dictaphone behind 
the lamp so that later we could have 
studied all that had escaped us. 


Joyce stayed three hours; he didn’t 

want a drink, and by eight he 
hadn’t got through with a page and 
a half. It was illuminating. When he 
left, Harry guided him down the 
slippery stairs—Narcisse was hap- 
pily eating rabbit in the kitchen— 
and I started to mix some very dry 
martinis. 

A final, unexpected incident 
occurred after Harry’s death in 
1929, for, regrettably, Tales told of 
Shem and Shaun did not appear 
until the spring of 1930. The pages 
were on the press and Roger 
Lescaret, my printer, pedalled over 
to the rue de Lille to show me, to 
my horror, that on the final forme, 
due to a slight error in his calcula- 
tions, only two lines would fall en 
plaine page—this from the typo- 
grapher’s point of view was a 
heinous offence to good taste. 

What could be done at this late 


date! Nothing; the other formes 
had all been printed and the type 
distributed (we only had enough 
type for four pages at a time). 

Then Lescaret asked me if I 
wouldn’t beg Mr. Joyce to add 
another eight lines to help us out. 
I laughed scornfully at the little 
man. What a ludicrous idea. When 
a great writer has composed each 
line of his prose as carefully as a 
sonnet, you don’t ask him to inflate 
a masterpiece to help out the 
printer! 


“ WE will just have to let it go,” I 
groaned, and Lescaret turned 
and pedalled sadly away—but the 
next noon when I arrived at 2 rue 
Cardinale joy seemed to ooze from 
the doorway of the Black Sun Press. 
Lescaret bounced out and handed 
me that final page. To my consterna- 
tion eight lines had been added. 

“Where did you get these?” I 
accused him. 

“ Madame, I hope will forgive 
me,” he beamed. “I went to see Mr. 
Joyce personally to tell him our 
troubles. He was very nice—he gave 
me the text right away—he told me 
he had béen wanting to add more, 
but was too frightened of you, 
Madame, to do so.” 


THE following definition of an angler appears on a card 
which hangs in the room occupied by an angling club in 


Belfast : 


A man who spends rainy days sitting on the muddy banks 
of a river doing nothing because his wife won’t let him do 


it at home. 


—W. J. R. in Field Sports. 


DPDESCRIPTION of a great man: “When I met him, I was 
looking down. When I left him, I was looking up.” 
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Doctors Without Degrees 


PEOPLE OF CALLAN HAVE HOME- 
made cures for various troubles. 
For hundreds of years they have 

used potatoes to cure 

KILKENNY chilblains. A raw 

potato is grated to 
pulp and the liquid squeezed through 
a piece of muslin. When applied to 
broken chilblains, this liquid heals. 

To kill the smarting and itching 
of unbroken chilblains, take the 
water in which potatoes have been 
boiled, add a handful of salt, and 
bathe the chilblains. 

The old people swear by gravel- 
grass as a cure for gall-stones. The 
gravel-grass is boiied in milk, 
strained, and drunk at bedtime. I 
understand the pain is so severe the 
next day that the sufferer suspects 
she has been poisoned, but the 
remedy takes away the stone in a 
day. 

—Irish News. 


QS THE WALL OF A LARGE, AIRY 
office in Gandon’s Customs House 
there is a plaque inscribed with 266 
years of Civil Service 
DUBLIN history. It is headed 
“Port of Dublin ”, and 
on it are inscribed the names of the 
twenty-eight Collectors of Customs 
at the port from 1684 to the present 
day. 
Even in the troubled 17th century, 


the Customs revenues of Dublin 
were considerable. In 1669, for in- 
stance, John Forth, an Alderman of 
London, and ten others thought it 
worth-while to pay an annual rent of 
£219,500 for them. In 1676 another 
group of “farmers”—Sir James 
Shean, his partners, and ten others— 
upped the ante to £240,000 a year. 
The Rt. Hon. Theophilus Jones, 
the ninth Collector listed, was in the 
post for twenty-nine years. He took 
over in 1787, when the backwash of 
the American War of Independence 
must still have been stinging all 
Revenue men. He sat in his Collec- 
tor’s chair during the rise of the 
Volunteers, the Rebellion of 1798, 
the French Revolution, Emmet’s 
revolt, the Act of Union, and the rise 
and fall of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
Oddly, not a single Gaelic-Irish 
name appears until 1917, when John 
Langan became Collector. The last 
name on the list is that of James John 
Waldron, who retired recently. 
—QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 


N THE PARISH OF KILFARBOY, AND, 
indeed, all over the west of Clare, 
the aid of St. Lachtain is invoked in 
strife and danger. 
When a powerful person 
in any manner lords it 
over his weaker neighbour, the in- 
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bow to the grace of God, but I leave 
the blessed St. Lachtain to avenge 
a 

—Clare Champion. 


EARGUS O’CONNOR, WHO BECAME 
the formidable leader of the 
Chartist movement in England 


during the 1840s, was a 

CORK handsome and _ vigorous 

young landowner from 
near Dunmanway, with strong red 
hair and a powerful voice. 

He threw himself into a campaign 
to organise the unemployed and dis- 
illusioned workers of Northern 
England and won such a following 
that even his quarrels with the recog- 
nised English Labour leaders could 
not check his progress. 

By 1848 he had succeeded in pre- 
paring a monster petition for the 
Charter to be presented to Parlia- 
ment, and he claimed to have more 
than 5,000,000 signatures. 

His attempt failed in circumstances 
very similar to O’Connell’s failure 
with the disastrous monster meeting 
at Clontarf in 1843. But he had 
caused such alarm that the Duke of 
Wellington was placed in command 
of London’s defence, and some 
170,000 special constables were en- 
rolled to keep order. 

—DENIS GWYNN 

Examiner. 


in the Cork 


Wure MicuarL TONER was CUT- 
ting turf near the top of 
Evisbrack Mountain, he unearthed 
an ancient deer-trap. 

TYRONE Three feet in length 
and tapered from nine 

inches in the centre to five inches 
at both ends, it bore a striking 
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resemblance to the tread-traps dis- 
covered from time to time through- 
out Ireland. 

Deer-traps of the above type are 
reputed to have been used in Britain 
as far back as 200 B.C. until about 
500 B.C. In Ireland they are believed 
to have been employed until a later 
date, and even up to modern times 
they continued in use in Poland. 

—Field Sports. 


4ZE LAND IN ACHILL, THOUGH 

lovely, is poor and has never sup- 
ported its people; the fishing gives a 
scanty and precarious live- 
lihood. 

Emigration of the men- 
folk to America used to be the solu- 
tion to these twin compulsions, but 
nowadays the drift is to England. 

We saw two women, one old, the 
other young, mixing cement for a 
house which they themselves were 
building. Very few mud-and-thatch 
cottages are left. 

—ARTHUR CAMPBELL in the Austin 

Magazine. 


MAYO 


GOLDEN EAGLES ARE SO RARE THAT 
their occasional appearance makes 
headlines, and parties of bird- 
watchers spend bone- 

ANTRIM chilling days on cliffs 

and mountain-tops to 
catch a glimpse of them. 

A golden eagle is kept as a sort of 
pet by Mr. K. A. Perkin, of Green- 
island, Belfast. Though only a baby, 
this magnificent bird stands two feet 
six inches high, weighs around 
twelve pounds, and has a wing-spread 
of about seven feet. 

With its ferocious eyes, great beak, 
and talons as large as hands, the 
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eagle has to be treated with caution. 
Before they had become the close 
friends they are now, Mr. Perkin 
never approached the bird without 
putting on leather leggings and 
several layers of leather clothing. 

It is allowed to fly free occasionally, 
but it always returns after a few 
minutes’ flight, landing with a rush 
of wings on the wooden crutch which 
Mr. Perkin carries with him to take 
the force and weight of its descent. 
Mr. Perkin hopes to train the eagle 
to hunt hares. 

—Northern Ireland Broadcasting 

News. 
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Believe Me, My Dear Barry 


A FEW DAYS AGO IN A BOG NEAR 
Roscommon, while a farmer was 
digging, his spade came in con- 
tact with a small 
ROSCOMMON wooden box which 
he unearthed. In 

opening it the wood fell to pieces. 
Inside was a leathern covering, 
which was also deteriorated by age, 
and inside this again was another 
covering. The last thing that met the 
finder’s gaze was a book entitled 
Discourses on the Sacraments, by 
King Henry VIII, in a splendid state 

of preservation. 
—Catholic Times, Nov. 24, 1905. 


FEpmunp Burke helped James Barry, the Cork artist, to 
come to London, and afterwards to travel to Rome. 
Barry often quarrelled with Burke, but this never prevented 


Burke from assisting him. 


When in Rome, Barry involved himself in squabbles, and 


Burke advised him: 


“ Believe me, my dear Barry, that the arms with which 
the ill-dispositions of the world are to be combated, and 
the qualities by which it is to be reconciled to us, and we 
reconciled to it, are moderation, gentleness and a little 
indulgence to others, and a great deal of distrust of our- 
selves, which are not qualities of a mean spirit but virtues 


of a great and noble mind.” 


—T. DE VERE WuiteE, The Story of the Royal 
Dublin Society. 


"Tu bride came into the dining-room with the turkey and 
triumphantly laid it upon the table. “ My first turkey!” 


she proudly exclaimed. 
“Why, it 


looks wonderful, 


darling,” responded the 


husband. “ You’ve stuffed it so beautifully.” 
“ Stuffed it!” echoed the bride. “It wasn’t hollow when 


I got it.” 
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IRISH WRITERS—I 





Geoffrey Keating 


> SILLS FTO TEI 


HE malice of an unfaithful wife 

led to the writing of some of 

the greatest historical works in 
Irish literature. 

Though married to a man living 
in Cashel, her name was linked with 
that of the most powerful English 
ruler in Ireland—Sir George Carew, 
the Lord President of Munster. 

In company with many other 
people from Cashel and Clonmel, 
this woman travelled out one Sun- 
day to the little country church of 
Tubbrid to hear a brilliant preacher, 
just returned from Salamanca, of 
whose eloquence everybody was 
talking. 


‘THE subject of the sermon was 

adultery. Whereupon, every eye 
in the congregation turned towards 
the young woman from Cashel. 
Blushing, in a confusion of anger, 
she hurried from the church, con- 
vinced that the priest’s words had 
been directed at herself. 

She complained to the Lord Presi- 
dent, and Carew, enraged, gave 
orders for the immediate arrest of 
the preacher, who was to be 
punished with the full rigour of the 
law. 

Warned by friends, the priest fled 
before the soldiers reached his house 
and took refuge in the Galtee 
Mountains. 

His name was Geoffrey Keating. 


In the protecting solitude of the 
mountains, with the assistance of 
papers and documents he had been 
collecting for years, Keating com- 
piled his famous History of Ireland. 


THE work was written in Gaelic, 
and in dealing with the early life 
of the country Keating included 
many legends and traditions not now 
accepted as historically accurate. 

He reported these legends not, as 
he says, “ with any desire that they 
should be believed, but only for the 
sake of order, and out of respect to 
some records of the kingdom that 
make mention of them.” 

His history was the work of more 
than twenty years—fortunately, not 
all of these were spent “on the run.” 
The recall to England of his bitter 
enemy, Carew, enabled him to re- 
turn to his parish house in 1603, 
and from then until his death, 
around 1650, a continuous stream 
of literary work—poetry and prose 
—flowed from his scholarly pen. 

e 
Indoor Snowstorm 
‘THE first recorded snowstorm under 

a domestic roof took place in 
Sweden, during a military ball to- 
wards the end of the roth century. 

The heat had become so oppres- 
sive that several of the women 
dancers fainted, so an impatient 
officer broke a window-pane. To 
everyone’s astonishment it began to 
snow inside the ballroom. 

What had happened? The warm 
air could not sustain its great load 
of moisture when it mixed with the 
cold air rushing through the window. 

After a short interval the storm 
ceased and the orchestra continued 
with the waltz. 
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A temperamental widower . . 


. and two noisy and 


mischievous boys 


My Father’s Eloquent Mistake 


C. S. LEWIS 


 f attempting to give an account 
of my home life as a boy I am 

troubled by doubts about chrono- 
logy. School affairs can to some 
extent be dated by surviving 
records, but the slow, continuous 
unfolding of family life escapes 
them. 

We became alienated from our 
father. In part no one was to 
blame; in a very great part we were 
to blame. 

A temperamental widower, still 
prostrated by the loss of his wife, 
must be a very good and wise man 
indeed if he makes no mistakes in 
bringing up two noisy and mis- 
chievous schoolboys who reserve 
their confidence wholly for each 
other. 

And my father’s good qualities as 
well as his weaknesses incapacitated 
him for the task. He was far too 
manly and generous to strike a 
child for the gratification of his 
anger; and he was too impulsive 
ever to punish a child in cold blood 
and on principle. 

He therefore relied wholly on his 
tongue as the instrument of domes- 
tic discipline. And here his fatal 
bent towards dramatisation and 
rhetoric (I speak of it the more 
freely since I inherit it) produced a 
pathetic yet comic result. 





Dr. C. S. Lewis, author of The 
Screwtape Letters and many 
other books, is a Belfast man. 


WHEN he opened his mouth to re- 
prove us he no doubt intended 
a short well-chosen appeal to our 
common sense and conscience. But 
alas, he had been a public speaker 
long before he became a father. He 
had for many years been a public 
prosecutor. Words came to him and 
intoxicated him as they came. 

What actually happened was that 
a small boy who had walked on 
damp grass in his slippers or left a 
bathroom in a pickle found himself 
attacked with something like Cicero 
on Catiline, or Burke on Warren 
Hastings; simile piled on_ simile, 
rhetorical question on rhetorical 
question, the flash of an orator’s 
eye and the thundercloud of an 
orator’s brow, the gestures, the 
cadences and the pauses. 

The pauses might be the chief 
danger. One was so long that my 
brother, quite innocently supposing 
the denunciation to have ended, 
humbly took up his book and re- 
sumed his reading; a gesture which 
my father (who had after all only 
made a rhetorical miscalculation of 





Condensed from Surprised by Foy (London: Geoffrey Bles. 15/-) 
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about a second and a half) not un- 
naturally took for “ cool, premedita- 
ted insolence ”. 


‘Tue ludicrous disproportion be- 

tween such harangues and their 
occasions puts me in mind of the 
advocate in Martial who thunders 
about all the villains of Roman his- 
tory while meantime lis est de tribus 
capellis— 


This case, I beg the court to note, 
Concerns a trespass by a goat. 


My poor father, while he spoke, 
forgot not only the offence, but the 
capacities of his audience. All the 
resources of his immense vocabulary 
were poured forth. I can still re- 
member such words as “ abomin- 
able ”, “ sophisticated ” and “ sur- 
reptitious””. You will not get the 
full flavour unless you know an 
angry Irishman’s energy in explo- 
sive consonants and the rich growl 
of his R’s. 

A worse treatment could hardly 
have been applied. Up to a certain 
age these invectives filled me with 
boundless terror and dismay. From 
the wilderness of the adjectives 
and the welter of the unintelligible, 
emerged ideas which I thought I 
understood only too well, as I heard 
with implicit and literal belief that 
our Father’s ruin was approaching, 
that we should all soon beg our 
bread in the streets, that he would 
shut up the house and keep us at 
school all the year round, that we 
should be sent to the colonies and 
there end in misery the career of 
crime on which we had, it seemed, 
already embarked. 

All security seemed to be taken 
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from me; there was no solid ground 
beneath my feet. 


[7 is significant that at this time if 

I woke in the night and did not 
immediately hear my _brother’s 
breathing from the neighbouring 
bed, I often suspected that my 
father and he had secretly risen 
while I slept and gone off to 
America—that I was finally aban- 
doned. 

Such was the effect of my father’s 
rhetoric up to a certain age; then, 
quite suddenly, it became ridiculous. 
I can even remember the moment 
of the change, and the story well 
illustrates both the justice of my 
father’s anger and the unhappy way 
in which he expressed it. 

One day my brother decided it 
would be a good thing to make a 
tent. Accordingly we procured a 
dust-sheet from one of the attics. 
The next step was to find uprights; 
the step-ladder in the wash-house 
suggested itself. 

For a boy with a hatchet it was 
the work of a moment to reduce 
this to a number of disconnected 
poles. Four of these were then 
planted in the earth and the sheet 
draped over them. To make sure 
that the whole structure was really 
reliable my brother then tried sit- 
ting on the top of it. We remem- 
bered to put away the ragged re- 
mains of the sheet but quite forgot 
about the uprights. 


‘Tat evening, when my father 

had come home from work and 
dined, he went for a stroll in the 
garden, accompanied by us. The 
sight of four slender wooden posis 
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rising from the grass moved in him 
a pardonable curiosity. Interrogation 
followed; on this occasion we told 
the truth. 

Then the lightnings flashed and 
the thunder roared; and all would 
have gone now as it had gone on 4 
dozen previous occasions, but for 
the climax—“ Instead of which I 
find you have cut up the step- 
ladder. And what for, forsooth? To 
make a thing like an abortive Punch- 
and-Judy show.” At that moment 
we both hid our faces; not, alas, to 


cry. 


AS will be seen from this anecdote, 

one dominant factor in our life 
at home was the daily absence of 
our father from about nine in the 
morning till six at night. For the 
rest of the day we had the house 
to ourselves, except for the cook and 
housemaid with whom we were 


oe 
All Wrapped Up 


sometimes at war and sometimes in 
alliance. Everything invited us to 
develop a life that had no connec- 
tion with our father. 

But I must not leave you under 
the impression that all the happy 
hours of the holidays occurred dur- 
ing our father’s absence. 

His temperament was mercurial, 
his spirits rose as easy as they fell, 
and his forgiveness was as thorough- 
going as his displeasure. 

He was often the most jovial and 
companionable of parents. He could 
“play the fool” as well as any of 
us, and had no regard for his own 
dignity, “conned ne state ”. 

I could not, of course, at that age 
see what good company (by adult 
standards) he was, his humour being 
of the sort that requires at least 
some knowledge of life for its full 
appreciation; I merely basked in it 
as in fine weather. 





AN Irish workman in Coventry sat down to eat his lunch, 

Opening a parcel, he took out his sandwiches one by 
one, reading the newspaper in which they had been wrapped 
as he munched away contentedly. While doing so his eye 
fell on a legal notice, and to his astonishment he saw the 
name of one of his mates. “ Here, William,” he said, turn- 
ing to the man sitting by him, “ you’d better look into this.” 

William looked into it, and the result was that he found 
himself heir to £20,000. He was Mr. William Seddon, and 
the money was left to him by his uncle, brother of a former 


New Zealand Prime Minister. 


YOUNG mother to her husband: “He tried my patience 
all morning, and I finally got a little stick and gave him 
something to tell his psychiatrist some day.” 
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The Film 





Better known to the world as Fohn Ford 


Genius of 


Sean O’Feeney 


© one is quite sure whether he 
N32: made 114 films or 120— 

,cast of all John Ford himself, 
who has celebrated his sixtieth birth- 
day. He arrived in Hollywood in the 
year that Griffiths was making The 
Birth of a Nation, and started direct- 
ing in 1917. 

It is difficult to realise that the 
man whose name has become almost 
intractably associated with the 
Western has made films with such 
a compass as Wee Willie Winkie, 
with Shirley Temple, The Informer, 
with Margot Grahame, and The 
Quiet Man, with John Wayne and 
Maureen O'Hara. 

There are two elements in Ford’s 
character that have made it possible 
for a creative artist of his calibre to 
possess the common touch, while at 
the same time enjoying the ambrosia 
of Hollywood's select few. 

He passionately believes in the 
dignity of ordinary people; and he 
has respected the commercial struc- 
ture that makes possible the costly 
business of film-making. 


His first notable work was The 

Iron Horse, in which we catch 
a glimpse of the vast landscapes, feel 
something of the pioneer spirit of 
the old West, that he was to 
elaborate on a larger canvas in 
Stagecoach. 


By the end of the silent period he 





had made no fewer than 60 films, a 
training as a craftsman that was to 
be reflected in everything he touched 
since. 

In 1929 he made one of the first 
sound films, Men Without Women, 
the story of a submarine disaster. It 
marked the start of a long and suc- 
cessful collaboration with writer 
Dudley Nichols. They worked 
together on The Informer (1935), 
which won four Academy Awards, 
The Long Voyage Home (1940), 
adapted from the plays of Eugene 
O’Neill, The Fugitive (1947), which 
was adapted from Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory, and 
several others. 

The few years before the last war 
saw Ford at his creative zenith. He 
had scored popular acclaim with 
Hurricane, for Samuel Goldwyn in 
1938, and followed that with 
Stagecoach. 

Hollywood gave him the reins. 
The result was Young Mr. Lincoln 
(1939), The Grapes of Wraih 
(1940), and How Green Was My 
Valley, from the novel by Richard 
Llewellyn, and Tobacco Road in 


1941. 


IN Young Mr. Lincoln, Ford coaxed 

a superlative performance from 
Henry Fonda as the obscure prairie 
lawyer. The picture was also noted 
for the way Ford broke with the 
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Ford Lends a Hand 





Frsét plans for the first major attempt to put Irish feature-films 
on the cinema screens of the world are complete. Lord Killanin, 
director of Four Provinces Films, told me that final locations have 
been chosen for the first feature-film. 
John Ford will fly over from Hollywood to direct the picture, 
shooting will start in February, and Tyrone Power will be the star. 
“Four Provinces is a completely Irish company,” said Lord 
Killanin. “ All the profits will remain in the country, and we will 
use them to buy first-class modern equipment for our film unit.” 
Just to get the project started, John Ford, perhaps remembering 
his native Galway, is directing this first film on terms unbelievably 


generous to Four Provinces. 


The first feature will be a composite based on three Irish stories : 
A Minute’s Wait, an Abbey farce ; Frank O’Connor’s The Majesty 
of the Law, and the third will be “ based vaguely on The Rising of 
the Moon,” to quote Lord Killanin, 

The script, written by Irish-American Frank (“Quiet Man”) 
Nugent, has been checked and revised by Lennox Robinson. It will 
be a low-budget picture, filmed in black-and-white. 
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artificiality of the Hollywood sound 
stages and took his artistes out into 
the open. 

It was partly the exteriors that 
made The Grapes of Wrath so 
memorable a picture, partly the 
brilliant casting; but for the first 
time Americans saw their faces and 
their fate in an entertainment film, 
and it was that which marked the 
adaptation of John  Steinbeck’s 
novel of mass-migration as such a 
courageous achievement. 

How Green Was My Valley, a 
Hollywood view of life in a Welsh 
mining village, has been harshly 
criticised. Nevertheless it remains 
among the best American portrayals 
of British character. 

During the last war John Ford 
was in the United States Navy. He 





—Evening Press. 
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returned to Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
in 1945 and made They Were Ex- 
pendable, one of the few films about 
war to avoid many of the cheap 
heroics and to show something of 
tormented humanity beneath the 
surface. 


SoME time ago I was able to see 

the best of Ford at the National 
Film Theatre, London. The British 
Film Institute had organised a nine- 
week season for its members. 

The season opened with Wagon 
master, made in 1950, and quietly 
released without a premiére. Ford 
faithfully reconstructs the old West 
and tells a simple story of a Mor- 
mon community fleeing from pre- 
judice to a fertile valley with thrill- 
ing effect. 
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There is no colour, no wide 
screen, no stereophonic sound—yet 
the artist has painted something of 
enduring value. 

Another interesting film in the 
season was Three Bad Men, made 
in 1926, in which Ford shows a 
glimpse of the kind of humour that 
has come to the fore in some of his 
postwar films. 


‘THE most notable thing about this 
story of the 1877 gold-rush is the 
remarkable stampede of men and 
horses in their wild race for hidden 
riches. For a moment we forget the 
limitations of screen size and 
photographic technique—the efiect 
is truly staggering. 
Seeing the Ford films in rapid 
succession, one is impressed by the 


The Sole of Wit 
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importance he attaches to the pic- 
torial quality of every scene. 


Frorn said of The Sun Shines Bright 
(1952): “I didn’t make it for 
the critics, or for the pubiic. I made 
it for myself.” When he made 
Steamboat Round the Bend (1935), 
the nostalgic cameo of small-town 
life by the Mississippi in the 19th 
century, he was perhaps doing just 
that—making it for himself. 

That his work should find a mass 
audience and still reflect the in- 
tegrity of the artist, is a standard 
by which few other film-makers 
could be measured. Ford has never 
been ashamed to work as part of an 
industry: therein lies his particular 
brand of greatness. 

—P.G.B. in Films and Filming. 





N enterprising New York shoemaker (an Irishman by 

birth) during the last century advertised himself thus: 

“ Begs to advise his friends that he has continued for the 
past twenty-nine years to perform surgical operations on 
old boots and shoes, by the adding of feet, making good 
the legs, binding the broken, healing the wounded, mending 
the constitution and supporting the body with a new sole. 

“ His side-spring Balmorals at two dollars will be found 
as elastic as an Act of Congress, but admirably suited for 
those who tread only the path of rectitude; their dura- 
bility is equal to truth itself; and they fit the foot as fairly 
as innocent is the face of childhood.” 


He did good business. 


AL! work and no play makes you the wealthiest man in 
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He was so generous he exhausted his savings and had to 
borrow money for his passage back to the States 





What Happened to the 
Returned Yank ? 


ARNOLD SCHRIER 


TEARLY 4,000,000 people left 

| Ireland in the fifty years after 

the Famine, and more than 

eighty-five per cent. of them went 
to the United States. 

The few who came back made 
the “returned Yank” a character 
known in almost every parish. 

The Yank home for a visit was 
determined to impress everybody 
with his financial success and with 
the fact that he was now an 
American. He often went to ex- 
tremes. There are people still 
alive who can remember a neigh- 
bour’s son strutting down the street 
wearing a brand-new American suit 
of outlandish colours, with a huge 
imitation gold watch-chain strung 
across his stomach. It was hard to 
imagine that, a few years before, this 
strutting peacock was a rough-shod 
farm boy. 


EVERYTHING he did and said was 

designed to draw attention to 
himself—and it was not so much 
what he said as the way he said it. 
There was hardly a sentence that 
wasn’t punctuated with “I guess ”, 
“T reckon ” or “I calculate”. Every- 
body he met in a public-house 
would be treated to free rounds of 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann broadcast 


drinks—just to prove how wealthy 
and generous Americans were. 

One Yank had worked in Texas 
and was proud of his nickname, 
“Tex ”. He would saunter into the 
local pub, survey the assembled 
patrons with a cool cowboy’s eye, 
and then bellow, “ All right, you 
guys—belly up to the bar!” 


OF course, it was expected of the 

“ Yank” to be generous, and he 
played his réle to the hilt. Some 
exhausted their savings and had to 
borrow money for their passage 
back to the States. 

Girls weren’t quite so raucous, 
but they caused no less a stir. When 
one Kilkenny girl came home on a 
visit, the women in the neighbour- 
hood flocked to her house to ask 
the mother what Mass her daughter 
would be attending the next Sunday. 

As one woman, near ninety, 
described it: “The whole parish 
would be turnin’ out at that Mass 
for to see what she’d be wearin’, 
and they’d be talkin’ about it for a 
week. And the next Sunday they'd 
all be waitin’ again to see the new 
frock; for she’d be wearin’ a new 
frock each Sunday.” 

The girls, like the boys, loved to 
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show off their “ Yankee of 
talkin’”. In Antrim, one girl, de- 
termined to flaunt her command of 
American speech, gave a big party 
and during the dance she kept call- 
ing, “ Where is Pa-pa?” 

Her bewildered father was the 
reticent sort, and he had secreted 
himself in a dark corner of the 
kitchen.. A Gaelic speaker, he hadn’t 
the faintest notion of what his 
daughter wanted. 

“Where is Pa-pa?” she called 
again. Finally from his corner the 
old man shouted, “I think you left 
it hanging behind the door.” 


Wuat did the people of the neigh- 

bourhood really think of these 
returned Yanks? To the parents, of 
course, it was a joy to have a son or 
daughter home. Said one woman in 
her late eighties: “It was like a 
resurrection when they came home 
—it was like they was returnin’ 
from the dead.” 

In general, the neighbours were 
impressed by the over-all improve- 
ment in the Yank’s appearance and 
manners. “ They got a bit o’ re- 
finement in America,” was the way 
one person put it. Another man was 
more explicit: “ America smartened 
them up; both men and women 
were more self-possessed than the 
locals; their shyness and gaucherie 
had left them, and in general they 
were self-determined and sometimes 
self-opinionated.” 

Everybody noticed the bragging 
that a good many of the returned 
Yanks indulged in. A _ young 
Donegal farmer must have run into 
a particularly talkative one, because 
when he finally tore himself away 
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he commented to his neighbour, 
“ You know, Pat, he wasn’t a blow, 
but a constant blast.” 


STILL, the bragging could be for- 

given, and often was. After all, 
the Yank had been away from home 
a long time; he was expected to be 
different, and if he did a lot of 
talking his generosity more than 
made up for it. 

Some Yanks, of course, came 
home to stay, but not very many. 
In a few cases they returned in their 
old age, after years of hard work. to 
live out their remaining years in 
peaceful retirement. Others returned 
with enough money saved to buy a 
small farm or set up in business. 

None of them seem to have tried 
to introduce “American ways”. 
They simply resumed their lives 2s 
they had known them before they 
emigrated. 

There were never enough Yanks 
in any community at any given time 
to popularise American methods. 
And for the few that there were, it 
was easier to be like everybody else. 
Moreover, in the rocky farm country 
of western Ireland it was impossible 
to apply American techniques. 


Bvt certainly there were marked 

characteristics in the Yank that 
distinguished him from his neigh- 
bours. He had a love of work and 
industry, and he had the American 
habit of rising early in the morning. 

According to one old woman in 
Donegal, “ that was one change that 
anyone could notice in a returned 
Yank. He was more industrious 
when he came back than before he 
left. A Yankee who came home and 
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bought a farm would rise earlier and 
work harder than most of his 
neighbours.” 

Thrift and ultra-cleanliness were 
other qualities that people noticed 
about the Yank. He made improve- 
ments in the farm, repaired the 
roof, frequently painted the house, 
erected new outhouses. Spruceness, 
however, was not always easy to 
achieve in those years. 

One old man from Galway put it 
this way: “A girl of eighteen went 
to America and came back, say, in 
seven years. She married and no 
doubt intended to have a better 
home, with better cooking, than the 
home of her parents. But she was 
up against it. There was neither 
grate nor range; the peat fire was 
on the hearth, and the kettle or 


Striking Advice 


cooking-pot was hung on a crook 
fastened to a bar in the chimney. 
The woman, who saw meat roasted 
and fried in the States, soon saw this 
was impossible here; everything had 
to be boiled.” 


‘THE returned Yank left no lasting 

influence by which he could be 
remembered—except, perhaps, his 
label. For the tag “ Yankee” was 
transferred to his children and 
grandchildren long after he had de- 
parted this earthly scene. 

In many parts of the country 
there are farms which are still called 
by such names as the “ Yankee 
Murphy’s” or the “ Yankee 
O’Brien’s ”, even though the present 
owners have never set foot on 
American soil. 


NCE there was a clockmaker who made a little clock, and 
said to it: “ Now, little clock, I have made you strong 
enough to strike a million times.” 

Then he wound up the clock, and put it on a shelf near 
a big grandfather clock; and the little fast-ticking clock 
said: “I say, I say, what do you think? What do you 
think? I’ve got to strike a million times! I'll never do it— 
never, never, never. A million! Just think of it!” 

And the grandfather clock solemnly replied: “Do not 
think of it, little fellow. Think of something else. All you 
have to do is to strike one or seven or twelve, as the case 
may be . . . just keep on striking when the time comes, and 
so, bit by bit, without noticing it, you’ll reach the million 


'»? 


mark 
And it was so! 


E big navvy had just finished cleaning the road with 
his best pal when up came a young Garda, who said: 


“ Are you coming quietly?” 


“ No,” answered the navvy. 


“ Then,” said the Garda, with dignity, “ you mustn’t be 
coming at all,” and walked away. 
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Irish Folktale 
Inspires New 
German Opera 


* 


‘T#® first performance of Irish 

Legend, an opera in five scenes 
by the Bavarian composer, Werner 
Egk, was given by members of the 
Vienna State Opera conducted by 
George Szell during the Salzburg 
Festival. 

The fifty-four-year-old composer 
based his own libretto—he is author 
and poet—on the Irish folk-tale on 
which W. B. Yeats drew for his first 
play, The Countess Cathleen. 

The libretto differs greatly, how- 
ever, from the play, though I think 
the decision to use similar basic 
material rather than to attempt a 
direct adaptation was wise, since it 
is so difficult to translate a master- 
piece from one medium to another: 
from the field of Irish literature, only 
Strauss’s Salome and Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s Riders to the Sea stand as 
acceptable adaptations, 

“The fascination which this fable 
holds for me,” says Werner Egk, of 
Trish Legend, “ springs from the idea 
that one individual in a seemingly 
hopeless situation, aware of her own 
responsibility and against all odds, 
undertakes to break through the spell 
of hopelessness.” 


BAsicatry, he has get out to make 
the Countess a universal figure, a 
symbol of human power against 
oppression, and to draw a parable of 
comtemporary significance. 


Yeats’s cottagers, Mary, Shemus 
and their son, Teig, do not appear, 
so that the poet’s localised treatment 
is expanded. 

Too, an important difference jis 
that whereas in Yeats’s play the 
famine that drives the peasants to 
sell their souls to the devil, until re- 
deemed by Countess Cathleen, is 
already present and unexplained, 
Werner Egk has devoted much of his 
libretto to explaining how it was 
specially devised by the devil’s mes- 
sengers here represented in their 
mythological hierarchy as a tiger, 
two hyenas (Yeats’s merchants), two 
owls—referred to by Yeats—a vul- 
ture and a snake. 

The music, rhythmically vigorous, 
and clearly related in places to 
middle-period Stravinsky, is exciting 
but too seldom appears alone: there 
is only a brief interlude joining the 
first two scenes. 

Werner Egk has chosen instead to 
give the commentaries, or Greek 
chorus, to the owls; their brief duet, 
Beautiful Cathleen, Unfortunate 
Cathleen, is strikingly effective 


E new opera was given a much 

more favourable reception on the 
first night than that accorded to von 
Einem’s Der Prozess in 1953, or to 
Liebermann’s Penelope last year, 
and I find it a much 
more poetic—and musical—work than 
either of these. 

It was seen at the Hamburg State 
Opera last month, and will be given, 
so the composer tells me, in Vienna, 
in March. (He is considering adding 
to his already large number of ballets 
one based on Wilde’s The Canter- 
ville Ghost). 

—GERARD Bourke in Musical 
Opinion. 
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He came from nowhere, with a great zest for life... 


Stranger in Main Street 


HUGH McVEIGH 


“¥ WANT to live in a small com- 
munity, because it’s there I’m 
happiest. I want to be some- 

body. In a big place you are a 

nobody; but in a small town, where 

everybody knows everybody else, 
you experience the warmth of 
neighbourly friendship and know 
you are missed when you are 
absent; and there’s a welcome for 
you when you return to the fold. 

You’re more than just one in a 

crowd. You’re a person. You're 

somebody!” 

These were the sentiments of a 
man who came to live in our town. 
I remember the day he arrived—a 
old, dry day in spring—his small, 
round figure clad in a grey over- 
oat, a big suitcase in his hand, and 
a look of expectancy in his keen but 
kindly eyes. 

He was in his late fifties then; 
and when he removed his black 
velour from his head we noticed 
that he was partly bald, with 
strands of iron-grey hair brushed 
— back over the crown of his 
1ead. 


c 


c 


HE stayed in a hotel in the Main 
Street for a few weeks, then set 
up house for himself, renting and 
furnishing a modest dwelling and 
always living alone. 
But he loved company, and it 


was his delight to join the men at 
the school wail or in the shops for 
a smoke and a chat. And if he went 
to buy anything, it was a case cf 
“more chatting than buying”, as 
one shopkeeper expressed it. 

For our newcomer was indeed a 
man of great loquacity. Torrents of 
words flowed from him and, like 
those of Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, 
they were often of learned length. 
Later, when we knew him better, 
they were of thundering sound, too, 
that “amaz’d the gazing rustics 
ranged around.” 

We soon became familiar with his 
pet phrases. When surprised or 
shocked he said, “ Preposterous! 
Quite preposterous ”; and if in full 
agreement with the speaker it was 
usually “I concur most cordially”, 
or, with great emphasis, “ Indispu- 
table, my dear sir! Quite indispu- 
table!” 

He was particularly fond of 
“Incomprehensible! Quite incom- 
prehensible!” when told an unlikely 
tale or news that puzzled him. And 
now and then he would treat us io 
what he himself would have gloried 
in calling “a  sesquipedalian 
harangue” on the subject under 
discussion. 

War and politics were his 
favourite topics, but he could dis- 
sertate with equal ease upon 


Condensed from the Irish News 
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religion, ballad poetry, the breed- 
ing of racehorses, the necessity for 
the study of archaeology, and many 
other subjects. 


Jt might be thought that this 

stranger was a bore, but his 
sincere personality and his mode of 
expressing himself made him always 
an interesting companion. 

His was the voice that supplied 
the spark to the tinder and then 
sent the glow of conversation 
crackling with new ideas. And 
though ciere were times when we 
disagreed violently with his views, 
Wwe were ready to admit that they 
were worthy of respect and opposi- 
tion. 

Fond of fishing, he could be 
seen ofien with his long rod cross- 
ing the bridge and descending the 
Steps to the path along the bank of 
our river. But even in this he liked 
company, and always took two or 
three men with him. 

It was soon observed that his skill 
did not match his enthusiasm; for 
few “bites” were ever brought 
home either by himself or those 
with him. 

“He won't stop talking long 
enough to get a bite,” one of them 
was heard to explain. “ His flow of 
words frightened the fish from the 
river.” 

He tried to teach us the elements 
of astronomy on clear nights, especi- 
ally in winter and early spring; he 
knew every constellation and planet. 

* 


Place-names, too, interested him; 
and if an Irish place-name was 
mentioned, he was invariably able 
to trace it to its source. He took 
delight in checking his memory by 
referring to one of his well-thumbed 
reference books, Joyce’s Origin and 
History of Irish Names of Places. 

This small man with the great 
zest for life spent ten years in our 
midst, sharing our joys and our 
sorrows and making himself a 
stranger no longer. 

He rarely spoke of himseif, but 
we knew that he was a widower 
without family who had sold his 
small business on the death of his 
wife and had come to live in our 
town because his father’s people 
had come from a spot a few miles 
away. 


‘THEN one day he received a letter 

from America. His brother had 
died there leaving him some money, 
and he was advised to call in person 
and collect it. He went, and our 
town was the poorer. He wanted to 
be missed, as he had said on first 
coming amongst us so long ago. And 
he certainly was. 

It must be admitted that the fish- 
ing improved following his de- 
parture. But his “ words of learned 
length and thundering sound” are 
heard no more. And when the talk 
is in danger of petering out, we 
heave a sigh for the stranger who 
wanted to become one of us—and 
did. 


“I WONDER if Fack loves me?” 
“Of course, dear—why should you be an exception?” 


OUGH we travel the world over to find the beautiful, we 
must have it in us or find it not—R. W. EMERSON. 
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Laughter from the Wings 


Start From 


Somewhere 


Else 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


yeaTs, when he had grown old, 
\ could not stand the winter 
climate in Ireland, so he went 
to Majorca. It was from Majorca 
that his Spanish doctor wrote to me 
in quaint medical terms. “ We have 
here an antique cardio-sclerotic of 
Jvanced years.” 

The letter did not come until 
Yeats’s return. In fact, it was 
addressed to me c/o Yeats. That’s 
why Yeats made me read it aloud. I 
don’t like to read a death sentence 
to anyone, so I mumbled the bad 
news. 

“Kindly read it distinctly.” 

So I read it distinctly. “ We have 

here an antique cardio-sclerotic of 
advanced years.” 
_ Yeats cocked his head like a 
jackdaw. “ Cardio-sclerotic,” he 
murmured to himself. He straight- 
ened his shoulders, and said: “ Do 
you know, Id rather be called 
“cardio-sclerotic” than Lord of 
Lower Egypt.” 

I should have known his love for 
the sound of words. Has he not 
written: “For words alone are 
certain good ”? 






“Wouat’s this I hear about you, 
Kevin?” said George Bonass. 


Kevin Smith looked uninformed. 
“On O’Leary’s boat,” George went 
on. 
Now O'Leary, though a very 
mild albeit a shrewd businessman 
on land, owned a yacht, on which 
he became a regular devil when at 
sea. He used to shanghai his friends 
and, when he got them on board, 
abuse them outrageously. Why the 
change in his character let psycholo- 
gists explain. 

It seemed that Kevin went on 
board O’Leary’s yacht with a large 
paper sticking out of his breast 
pocket. 

“What have you got there?” 
asked O’Leary. 

“* My mother’s marriage lines, so 
you will have to modify your 
language when you address me.” 


Kevin Smitu asked if we had 

heard this one. Without knowing 
what “this one” was, politely we 
shook our heads. 

“There was an Irishman dying, 
so the parish priest was sent for by 
the widow-to-be, for Pat’s condition 
was very serious. The priest looked 
at him. One glance was enough. 
‘Pat, you’ve been a stormy man 
most of your life. Now you have 


Condensed from Start From Somewhere Else (Copyright, 1955; by Oliver 
St. John Gogarty) 
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deserves to be. 


“Only my genius.” 





Oscar Witpe’s affectation at the American customs is well known; 
but the answer of the customs officer is not, though it well 


“ Have you anything to declare, Mr. Wilde?” 


“ That commodity is not taxable in the United States.” 

Some there are who blame Wilde for repeating himself, though 
that may be forgiven him because of the different audiences he 
sought. There are many tales of his wit. For example, he ts asked 
to lunch by a friend. They go to a restaurant. They both order 
lobsters. The friend says to the waiter : “ Bring them quick!” 

“ May I have mine dead ?” Oscar asks. 





only one choice, God or the Devil?’ 

“ Pat lifted a dying eyelid, looked 
at his reverence, and said, ‘I’m in 
No position to antagonise anybody.’ ” 


Wen Sir John O'Connell, the 

smallest lawyer in Dublin, was 
knighted and bidden to “ Arise, Sir 
John,” spectators did not know if 
he was still kneeling. 

Later, when he attempted to be- 
come a Benedictine monk, the abbot 
had to remind him that he could 
not continue to wear spais with his 
habit. 

In fact, he was punished for 
breach of the rules, and sent to the 
beifry of the abbey, where it is said 
that he went up with the bell 
rope and was never seen again. 

“ Obviously,” as a _ beautiful 
American woman remarked, “ a case 
of spats in the belfry.” 


‘THERE are lots of those who take 
themselves so seriously that they 
leave nothing for others by which 
to take them. 
A very good example of this kind 
was Larry O’Neill, who became 


Lord Mayor of Dublin so often that 
it threatened to become a lie job. 
And yet he thought himself as pos- 
sessed of devastating repartee—anot 
exactly repartee, but words so wisely 
measured as to be unanswerabie 

“Is this to be a battle of wits?” 

“ Far be it from me to hit an un- 
armed man,” a wag replied, and left 
him something on which to ponder 
—in vain. 


CHurcHILL, of whom it has been 

said that he spent the best years 
of his life preparing his impromptus, 
for all that proves it was not waste 
of time. 

ie one on Stafford Cripps, the 
Food Minister, comes to mind: 
“ There, but for the grace of God, 
goes God.” 

Whether he spent “the best years 
of his life” on this one, it justifies 
the expenditure: “England is 2 
Laocoén strangled by the Old 
School Tie.” He never gives his 
references. 

For instance, he lets it be attribu- 
ted to him that he originated 
“blood, sweat and tears” (exact 
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PART from Alfred Austin, what are the worst lines in English? 
If you are an authority about the best, you should also know 
| the worst. I think the poem which was told me in London long ago 
by a swain crossed in love and as a result under the influence of 
alcohol: two potent engines in the making of poetry. They went 


like this: 


“ Clandestinately confiding ” : 


Phyllis was found clandestinately confiding, 

Seen with a fellow wot deserves a good hiding. 

you cannot better that. It expresses 
what Phyllis was doing in two words. Clandestinately; after all, you 
do not flaunt love in public, and ‘ 
the sweet nothings that lovers are said to use. Phyllis must have 
| been spied upon by the lovelorn swain. 


“confiding ” can be taken to mean 








phrase was “ blood, toil, tears and 
sweat ”), whereas it was said by two 
or three others before him. 

However, it does not amount to 
much, for the offer is unseemly; 
what does matter is that he permit- 
ted himself the claim of saving 
England after the first world war 
when everybody knows that no one 
person can “save” England. It 
saves itself. Again the taking of 
credit that does not belong to him. 

Perhaps his wit is due to his 
American blood on his mother’s 
side. 


Brian O’Lynn, though of English 

origin, has become Irish. His 
optimism in the most hopeless 
circumstances is as Irish as the hero 
of “Johnny, I Hardly Knew You.” 
In spite of lacking an arm and a 
leg and one eye, Johnny still 
marches on the road to sweet Athy 
full of good cheer. 

Those that ought to know say 
that there is a Turkish counterpart 
to Brian O’Lynn. Nasr-ed-din 
Khoja is his name. No wonder that 
it is comparatively unknown outside 


Turkey, if it is known there. Opti- 
mism is the chief characteristic of 
the Irish as personified by Brian 
O’Lynn, more directly, I admit, but 
none the less actually than by 
Johnny. 

Let us take O’Lynn’s optimisim: 


Brian O’Lynn with his wife and his 

"cur 

Were crossing a bridge, as 
legends aver; 

The bridge it collapsed and the trio 
fell in: 

“ There’s land at the bottom,” 
Brian O’Lynn. 


Regardless of what might happen 
while they were reaching it, he testi- 

es to the existence of land. 

He does not appear to suffer from 
“divine discontent.” On the con- 
trary, he is easily, very easily, 
pleased : 

Brian O’Lynn had a house to be 
sure, 

With the stars for a roof and the 
bog for a flure: 

A way to go out, and a way to come 
in; 


the 


said 
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“It’s | mighty convenient,” said (under a mosquito net) it would 
Brian O’Lynn. have been enviable; but the climate 
He did not hide his head among Of Ireland, chilly and chilling, 

a crowd of stars; but he slept be- especially when the stars are shin- 

neath a stellar canopy on mother img, is not conducive to sleeping 

earth. Had he been in the tropics Out. So you see Nordic values. 
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Granddad Wasn’t Surprised 


QE afternoon I was travelling through a remote Ulster 
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countryside. The driver of the car was a local farmer 
and behind us sat his father, a remarkable man, reputed 
locally to be at least ninety years old. 

At a bend in the road the old man leaned forward and 
touched me on the shoulder. 

“This is where I saw the first wheel-cart the day it 
arrived in this district. I was a young fellow then.” i 
I could well believe it. “What did you think of it?” I i 
asked. i 

“ Ach, the neighbours thought it was a great pant.” i 

“Yes, but what did you think of it? Didn’t you think ; 
it was a wonderful thing?” 


m4 ae ache eae Ti 





“ Ach, it never fizzed on me. I knew my Bible.” 

I chewed over this for the rest of the journey. But some 
time later I looked up Cruden’s Bible Concordance and 
there, sure enough, I found no fewer than twenty references ff 
to the wheel. \ 

Now, if you think that story too bad to be true, I can fi 
only assure you that I’ve faithfully reported it. But if you 
think the old fellow’s explanation too good to be true, I 
agree with you. 

—SAM HAnnaA BEL in Belfast Telegraph. 
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F4Miy discipline has largely disappeared, the old Ulster 
parental discipline, which, if severe, was at any rate 


effective. 
The crank and the psychologist have taken the place of : 
the family tawse. ‘ 


—Mnrs. BriAN MacInngess, wife of the Northern Ireland 
Minister of Finance. 
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E TYPICAL MODERN MAN PRACTI- 

cally never thinks about sex. He 
dreams of it, he craves for it; he 
pictures it and sometimes drools over 
it. But picturing is not thinking, and 
craving is not thinking. Thinking 
means the bringing the power of the 
mind to bear; thinking about sex 
means striving to see sex in its inner- 
most reality and in the function it is 
meant to serve. 

If we consider sex in itself and 
ask what Nature had in mind in giv- 
ing sex to men, there can be only one 
answer: Sex is meant for the pro- 
duction of children. The lungs are 
for breathing, the digestive organs 
for nourishment, and the sexual 
powers are to generate new life, as 
the complex physical and psycho- 
logical mechanism of men and 
women shows. 

But to say that Nature had child- 
ren in mind when she gave human 
beings sex does not mean that when 
two people decide to marry their 
motive is to have children. If a man 
draws a girl’s attention to the falling 
birth rate and asks her to marry him 
in order to improve it, she would be 
well advised to refuse him. 

People marry, usually anyhow, be- 
cause they want each other; their 
purpose in marrying is not to have 
children but to have each other, and 
Nature does not mind a bit. She is 





all for people having their own pur- 
poses, provided they do not frustrate 
hers. 

Sex is an extraordinary thing. First 
of all, because the bearing and rear- 
ing of children requires a maximum 
of order, stability and tranquillity; 
and sex is the most turbulent of 
man’s powers. Marriage provides the 
strong banks within which sex can 
course at the utmost of its power, 
but for the purpose of life and not 
for destruction. 

Again, sex is extraordinary because 
of its incomparable grandeur. Some 
types of people do not see this 
grandeur. There is the Puritan with 
his conviction that any activity with 
such intense pleasure in it must be 
sinful. There is the hedonis® who 
thinks that since sexual experiences 
are merely thrills of the body, they 
are of small consequence. 

Hedonist and Puritan ignore the 
fundamental relation of sex to the 
generation of new life, the first fact 
about sex—that by it man co- 
operates with God in the production 
of other men, living, immortal beings. 

—FRANK SHEED (Paulist Feature 

Service). 


WHO BUYS MARRIED MEN’S CLOTHES? 
Mostly it’s their wives. 

Sometimes they'll let husband 
come along just for the look of the 
thing. But more and more outfitters 
are facing the fact that their shops 
are no longer male sanctums and 
that it’s the women who have the 
last word. 

“ Heart-breaking,” said the manager 
of a men’s store. “ If they come in by 
themselvés they won’t even look at 
the latest patterns in shirts or ties. 
‘My husband wouldn’t wear that!’ 
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they say, and ask for a ‘nice, plain 
colour like he had last time.’ 

“If they let their husbands come, 
too, they put their foot down at once 
en anything the least bit stylish. 
They make sure he goes out in the 
same old nondescript tweed or olive 
gaberdine.” 

“ Absolutely unimaginative,” said 
an outfitter in a big provincial town. 
“If we do get the man away into a 
fitting room and sell him the idea, 
say, of a sports jacket in hacking- 
style, the moment he comes out his 
wife takes one disapproving look and 
kills the sale.” 

“ Scared—that’s what they are,” 
said another cutfitter. “ Men’s clothes 
are getting brighter and women are 
getting jealous.” 

—JoycE CHESTERTON. 


"THERE ARE SEVERAL THEORIES ABOUT 

the origin of the wedding ring. 
One is that it is a revival of the days 
when marriages were the result of 
financial bargaining. 

Other authorities contend that it is 
a development of the signet ring 
whereby a_ king would delegate 
certain of his powers by presenting a 
ring as a mark of appointment. Pos- 
sibly the earliest instance was when 
Pharaoh gave Joseph a ring on his 
appointment as Corn Controller. 

The ring might well have been re- 
garded as a signet or sign that the 
husband conferred on his wife equal 
rights over his property, particularly 


when one recalls the practice of seal- 
ing valuables in caskets. The wife 
would have access to the casket and 
it would be sealed with her signet- 
ring. 

Probably the reason why the third 
finger of the left hand was chosen to 
receive engagement and wedding 
rings is that they were less liable to 
damage than on the right hand. 

—Home Topics. 


NE OF MY EARLIEST MARRIAGE 

disillusionments was the discovery 
that, despite all the talk about 
women doing the lioness’s share of 
the family correspondence, letters 
needing to be written in my house 
had to be written by me. 

A couple of generations ago things 
were different. Look at the volumes 
of letters on any library shelf. Nine 
out of ten are written by women. 
Think of the great letter-writers of 
history: Jane Austen, Madame de 
Staél, Queen Victoria. There’s 
hardly a man among the lot. 

How often do you read, in old- 
fashioned books, of the heroine going 
up to her room to write letters “ for 
the morning”. And by lunch-time 
she’d have five or six fat letters 
written to brothers, aunts, old school 
friends, and even to her husband if 
he was away somewhere. 

In the nineteenth century letter- 
writing was considered a normal 
female accomplishment. 

—BrIAN in Woman's Life. 


S18, tf they should cease to talk of me, I must starve. 


—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


Ecotist: A person who knows a good thing when he 


Says it. 
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Advice on stage movements from a famous actress and 
producer 


How Should an Actor 
Sit Down ? 


SHELAH RICHARDS 


or the glistening-eyed amateur 

| actor about to start rehearsing 

his first part with the local 
group to try to put into practice 
some of the advice given in Mar- 
guerite Battye’s little handbook 
Stage Movements* would ensure, I 
feel confident, his (or her) almost 
immediate liquidation by a dis- 
traught producer! 

The first chapter, indeed page, is 
fraught with undreamed of hazards 
for the unaware who wish to sit on 
a chair. 


“ ASSUME that a chair is level with 

a woman’s L side. She walks 
to it until the back of her L leg 
touches the centre of the seat’s edge. 
This ensures that she is near enough 
to sit comfortably but not on the 
chair’s edge. She closes the R foot 
to the L foot, and lowers herself to 
the seat. If the chair is on her right, 
the technique is reversed and the 
seat is touched with the R leg. 

“ She should relax, not throw the 
body forward, but keep it upright as 
it is lowered to the seat. 

“The feet should be kept to- 
gether, toe to toe, heel to heel. When 
she must turn to look behind, she 


Siage Movements, by Marguerite 
Battye (London : Herbert Jenkins, 5/-) 





should not step to the side and 
close, but keep the feet together and 
lift herself as she turns the trunk. 
This can be done without parting 
the feet. 

“When crossing the knees, she 
should slide, not lit, one knee over 
the other. When uncrossing, she 
should slide again without lifting the 
knee, the down-coming foot closing 
immediately and tightly to the sta- 
tionary foot!” 


BEForRE I could leave page one, I 

went into action with every chair 
in the room; struggling with foots 
R and L, heels, knees and trunk 
ditto, till finally and exhaustedly I 
deposited my posteriors (R and L) 
on the floor. From this position I 
reached for the book to read the 
final paragraph: 

“ Economy and the elimination of 
all unnecessary moves should be the 
aim ”, which I find excellent advice 
for all concerned. 


HERE is an exercise on making an 
entrance when the door is closed: 
“As you push the door open, 

starting with the right foot, take 

three steps forward. On the third 
step pass the door and grasp the 
inner side of the door handle with 
your L hand, closing the L foot to 
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the R foot. This makes the fourth 
step and prevents standing with the 
feet apart. Now with the L hand 
close to the door, step to it with the 
L foot and close R foot to the L 
foot—fifth and sixth steps.” 





Prizes For 
Actors 


AMATEUR dramatic societies, 

now swinging into rehearsal, 
in preparation for the annual 
Festival in Athlone, are happy 
in the knowledge that there is an 
additional incentive to encourage 
players with outstanding talent : 
four special awards offered by 
Tue IrtsH DIGEstT. 

“What a splendid idea!” ex- 
claimed Dr. Lennox Robinson, 





A shiver of apprehension laced 
with pride assails me, and I am sure 
you, too, when we read these infor- 
mative words and tremblingly re- 
member with what careless abandon 
we have jousted with the nightmare 
“chair v. door”, etc., whilst mak- 
ing an entrance and exit in the pur- 
suit of our daily round! 

Still, I have to confess that I am 
notoriously crass at understanding 
knitting-book patterns and rules for 
parlour games, and so the above 
comments may be taken with the 
well-worn grain of salt! 


MaAkcveRITE Battye has plenty of 
good and adroit advice to give to 
the young or amateur actor; for 
instance : 
“ Self-consciousness often mani- 
fests itself through the hands. These 
should be controlled and kept sul 





Patron of the Amateur Drama 
Council, on hearing of our in- 
tention to make these awards. 

In a letter expressing the satis- 
faction of the Drama Council, 
Mr. Brendan O’Brien, M.A., 
Hon. Secretary, considers our 
proposal an ideal one which will 
be welcomed by all the com- 
petitors. 

A point of special interest is 
the fact that the awards are open 
to-every player competing at the 
Festival—not limited to actors 
and actresses in leading parts. 

This year the Festival is being 
held during the last fortnight of 
April, though actual dates can- 
not be arranged until all the 
regional Festivals have decided 
on their dates. 





The Awards 


A WEEK’S holiday in Dublin, 
with expenses paid, as guests j 

of Tue Irish Dicest, will be 

awarded to: 


(1) The actor judged best in a 
leading part ; 

(2) The actress judged best in 
a leading part ; 

(3) The actor judged best in | 
a character part ; 

(4) The actress judged best in 
a character part. 


The awards will be made on 
the judgment of the Festival 
adjudicatcr in Athlone, whose 
decision will be final. 


_——————— 





























HOW SHOULD AN 


so that when a gesture is used it is 
significant. 

“Nervous movements divide and 
diminish power. Never move the 
hand indefinitely. Know where you 
are going to put it and why. Keep 
it sull until another body move- 
ment has to be made. Co-ordinate 
the hand movement with these other 
movements simultaneously. Co- 
ordination keeps the body a com- 
plete unit or whole, does not break 
attention, and creates repose and 
economy of movement. 

“ Always aim at economy. For ex- 
ample, do not use a hand move- 
ment to indicate a chair on the line 
“Won’t you sit down? ’. Eliminate 
all unnecessary movement, and keep 
the hands still until they have to be 
moved for a definite purpose. 

“ Eyes when focused on an object 
have life and meaning and direct 
attention to the point of concentra- 
tion. When playing to another 
player, look at his eyes, not at his 
nose, ears, mouth, tie or buttonhole. 
This will give him the sense of being 
spoken to. 

“If he gives you similar attention, 
his eyes on yours, communication 
will flow between you and hold not 
only each other’s attention but also 
that of the audience.” 


™= ae paragraphs on “ The 

cs of Pause” are sound 
basically and each line contains a 
theatrical truth for the actor and 
producer: 

“Do not be afraid to pause. At 
the moment that physical outward 
movement is arrested, you will most 
powerfully command attention. 
When a player is told something of 
importance, he will respond, either 
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Marilyn’s Method 


“Wuat about all these reports that 

you want to play in a film ver- 
sion of Dostoievsky’s The Brothers 
Karamazov? Do you?” I asked 
Marilyn Monroe. 

“Why not? Did you read what 
Sam Goldwyn said about me the 
other day?” she replied. 

She produced the cutting and I 
read: “What her studio hasn't 
realised yet is that Marilyn Monroe 
is a realiy fine actress. And, inciden- 
tally, she’d be perfect for The 
Brothers Karamazov. Most of the 
scoffers don’t know the story possi- 
bilities.” 

“Very nice,” I commented. “ Tell 
me, are you studying ‘ The Method’ 
now in New York?” (“The Method,” 
based on the teachings of Stanis- 
lavsky, is the naturalistic style of 
acting taught in a few New York 
schools like Actor’s Workshop. Star 
graduate is Marlon Brando.) 

“I’m not exactly a_ full-time 
pupil,” said Marilyn. “ But I’m in- 
terested and I’ve looked in at a few 
classes.” 

“I’m told that beginners may be 
asked to do odd things, like act a 
table. Or a pimple.” 


“Well, I certainly haven't been 
asked to act a pimple.” 
“Congratulations. What about 


psychiatry? Every other actor and 
actress I’ve met over here is taking 
psychiatric treatment. Are you?” 

“Tm not taking a full course. But 
I don’t scoff at psychiatry. It’s very 
useful to know what makes you tick 
when you come up against an 
emotional crisis.” 

—Locan Gouray in the Sunday 

Express 
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going up to Tension or down to 
Relaxation, but he will not move 
externally. When he moves he ends 
the dramatic pause. His first move 
tells his reaction to the news. 

“Do not be afraid of a long 
pause. Concentrated attention is a 
magnetic quality. Look at the eye 
of the teller who has given you the 
news, and the audience will look at 
you. For example, a woman baking 
a cake casts the same spell on the 
watcher; she is concentrating and is 
completely unselfconscious and in 
being so frees her personality. 

“If there are several players on 
the stage during the dramatic pause, 
no move should be made until it is 
broken deliberately by speech by the 
player to whom the news has been 
given. If a player moves, attention 
will be transferred from the central 
character to the mover, and both the 
pause and the scene will be ruined. 


“ MOVEMENT distracts. Keep still 

when listening so that the audi- 
ence’s attention is not divided. 
When a player watches with inter- 
est, the tension of the body indicates 
it. When interest is not shown, the 
player’s attitude is indicated clearly 
to the audience. Movement comes 
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from the mind—the cause. The 
effect is shown through the body.” 
Marguerite Battye is at her best 
with information of this nature, 
which she dispenses with brevity, 
making her points with illustrations, 
excellent in their simplicity. 


J was fascinated by the information 

that seated male and female legs 
reverse their posture with the 
advance of age. 

Is the cause physiological or psy- 
chological, I wonder? 

The illustrations and text of the 
“Stage Embrace” should Bones 
helpful to kiss-shy “juveniles” 
Something, one might say, to h ‘id 
on to! 

For the serious student who is 
prepared to do some “ spade” work 
in the attic, or by the living-room, 
or kitchen fire, when the rest of the 
family have gone to the movies— 
there are plenty of exercises of merit 
to be found and practised: The 
Mechanics of the Emotional Range; 
The Mechanics of Relaxation and 
Tension; The Mechanics of the 
Pause—and perhaps there is infor- 
mation here also for the actor who 
just “does it” but “doesn’t know 
how ”! 


[F I hadn't done what I have, I wouldn't be what I am. 


—JOAN CRAWFORD. 


OU are not to use that word again, Willy.” 
“ But Shakespeare used it, mother.” 
“Then you musin’t play with him any more.” 


Some people are all right if you know how to take them. 
But who cares for people who have to be studied like 
the label on a bottle of medicine? 











8,000 Love Letters Were 
His Walking-Stick 


G. 


FX HE wealthy Irish-American, Mr. 
John J. Hanley, who has once 
again offered to buy Northern 

Ireland, has a walking-stick reputed 

to be worth £1,000. It is studded 

with diamonds, and must be one of 
the most valuable sticks in the world 
today. 

There have been many remark- 
able walking-sticks. Among the 
Strangest was ome owned by an 
eccentric Irish peer who was jilted 
by his lady love. He had her 8,000 
love letters turned into pulp, and 
then moulded round a steel core. 
This romantic stick he carried for 
the rest of his life. 

Yet another strange stick is made 
of solid gold. The owner converted 
part of his wealth into this form, 
and, having had it disguised to look 
like wood, takes it about with him. 


(G[OLD-HEADED sticks were at one 
time fashionable among doctors. 
The knob of the stick often con- 
tained a tiny smelling bottle fitted 
with a preparation intended to pro- 
tect the doctor against infection. 
Perhaps one of the most novel in- 
ventions in the walking-stick line 
was one intended for those who 
could not take drink for drink with 
their companions, but who did not 
wish to appear unfriendly by 
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refusing. Writing of these friends of 
temperance, the inventor said: 

The stick is hollow. The handle 
is pierced with several holes, and 
an indiarubber tube inside forms 
a syphon. The air being expelled, 
the liquid is sucked up. The stick 
is emptied simply by turning a 
valve, and the liquid absorbed can 
thus be poured out into the 
street on leaving the place of 
refreshment. 

A stick having just the opposite 
purpose belonged to Sir Henry 
Irving. Let into the gilt handle was 
a small flask with a driaking-cup to 
match. Irving called it his “ walkie- 
drinkie stick ”. 

[FpvRING Prohibition .a America a 
number of such sticks were 

bored out and fitted with a fine tube 

containing about two “ doubles.” 

Sword-sticks and  sword-canes 
used to be in demand for self- 
defence in days when crimes of 
violence were frequent. The dii- 
ference between the two weapons Is 
that the sword-stick contains a blade 
twenty-eight inches long, and the 
cane one fourteen inches long. 

The blade can be whisked out of 
the hollow interior of the stick in a 
second and used like a bayonet. A 
variation of the sword-stick is one 
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containing a flexible steel truncheon. 

An ingenious contraption now in 
the possession of Scotland Yard is 
a walking-stick which could be con- 
verted into a ladder. Used by a 
criminal now serving a ten years’ 
sentence, it comprises a hollow 
metal tube containing additional 
sections. The whole could be 
fastened together, and equipped 
with “rungs” (which formed part 
of the apparatus), to make a feather- 
weight ladder. 

One of the most remarkable 
collections of walking-sticks was 
that of Henry VIII. In the inventory 
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A cane garnished with sylver 
and gilte, with astronomie upon 
it. A cane garnished with golde, 
having a perfume in the topper, 
twitchers, and a pair of com- 
passes of golde; and a footrule of 
golde, a knife and a file of golde, 
with a whetstone with golde. 


Unique among sticks was one 
made for the film, The Mind of Mr. 
}. G. Reeder. This Edgar Wallace 
detective was a meek, middle-aged 
gentleman. But his meekness was 
deceptive. The “ stick ” was the only 
sword umbrella in existence. It kept 





of the royal palace at Greenwich 
some of them are described: 


the rain off one moment, and cowed 
criminals the next. 








That Thorough Young Man 


TWENTY-YEAR-OLD youth suddenly found that he had to 

undertake the management of a large estate. Knowing 
very little about the scientific aspects of agriculture, he 
decided to learn. He made a box of ten compartments and 
in each he placed a different mixture of soil. 

“In each of these divisions,” he recorded, “ were planted 
three grains of wheat, three of oats, three of barley, all at 
equal distance in rows and of equal depth. Two or three 
hours after sowing, about an hour before sunset, I watered 
them al! equally alike with water that had been standing 
in a tub about two hours exposed to the sun.” 

The thorough young man made quite a success of the 
farmland estate. Also other matters. His name was George 
Washington. 











ASS0clATE yourself with men of good quality if you 
esteem your own reputation; for ’tis better to be alone 
than in bad company. 
—GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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She’s healthy and full of energy without meat, fish, fowl, 
milk, butter, cream or eggs ! 


Why This Woman Won't 
Eat Meat 


IRENE FFRENCH 


VER try a meal of dandelion 

leaves and nasturtium flowers, 

daintily mixed with lettuce 
leaves, chopped nuts, raw chopped 
cabbage and, perhaps, a garnish of 
grated cheese? 

This is the sort of meal that the 
true-blue vegetarian would go for in 
a big way—and love it, while most 
people munch their way through 
large juicy steaks, roast beef and 
Yorkshire pudding, varied on occa- 
sions with chicken and salmon. 

Vegetarian menus have caught 
hold of people the world over who, 
apart from considerations of health, 
suffer pangs whenever they think of 
the killing of animals for human 
consumption. 


TALL, dark-haired Mrs. Gourley, 

honorary secretary of the Dub- 
lin Vegetarian Society, was con- 
verted to vegetarianism twenty 
years ago. She recalls: “I have 
ever gained or lost one pound 
weight since I gave up eating meat, 
and I have much more energy now 
than before I started.” 

She radiates good health, and 
tries to convert meat-eaters to vege- 
tarianism in an all-out effort to spare 


animals. She has graduated to the 
class known as “ Vegans ”—those 
who abstain from all animal by-pro- 
ducts, including milk, butter, cream 
and eggs. 

Next time you feel like laughing 
your head off at someone who insists 
on munching raw celery and cab- 
bage, soused with olive oil and vine- 
gar, don’t waste your time. These 
people know what they are doing, 
and feel sorry for you carnivorous 
types. 

Mrs. Gourley explained in detail 
the hygienic reasons why people 
should not eat meat. 

“Tt’s much the same thing as eat- 
ing a human being,” she says. After 
all, it’s dead flesh—dead flesh that 
was killed during the natural pro- 
cesses of elimination through sweat 
glands and in other ways, with all 
the toxic matter it contained still 
left there for human consumpticn, 
no matter how well it’s coo’ed 

“Take milk, for example,” she 
added. “ It was originally meant for 
the calf of the cow and not for 
human consumption. It is reputed to 
produce abnormal growth of the 
body if taken in great qvuentitics, 
but very often it does not ailow the 
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WHILE we may shake our heads 

sadly at our vegetarian friends 
breakfasting on blackberries, 
lunching on dandelion leaves and 
dining on nasturtium flowers, is 
it so uncertain that in generations 
to come humans will not be cul- 
tivating flowers for use at table 
—and presenting their guests 
with such rare delicacies as “ rose 
a la casserole” and “ carnation 
rissole”, with iced orchid and 
dandelion coffee for extra special 
occasions ? 

—IRENE FFRENCH. 











brain to develop at the same rate. 
That is why an apparently healthy 
child with a wonderful physique is 
often slow-witted and retarded in 
mental development, caused by too 
much milk-drinking.” 


FELT extremely worried—I had 

shortly before drunk a pint of 
milk! The only thing that saved me 
from a nervous breakdown was the 
realisation that I was no longer a 
child! 

Mrs. Gourley went on to tell me 
that humans eat too much, anyway, 
and that eventually, if we progress 
enough, we should be able to exist 
on merely air and water, which con- 
tain so many necessary constituents 
for the preservation of life. 

“We clog our bodies with un- 
necessary food,” she insists, “ and 
thereby slow down our mental pro- 
cesses. It’s not mecessary to eat 
more than three medium meals a 
day.” 

And she lives up to her principle. 
For breakfast, this Vegan has toast 
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and a tomato or apple. For lunch, 
she has one course only, consisting, 
in summer, of a varied salad and 
wholemeal bread with nut butter or 
vegetarian margarine, and, in win- 
ter, cooked vegetables or savory 
steaks. For her evening meal she 
has a balanced diet of salad, bread 
and scones. And in between meals 
she drinks water. 

“If more people realised what a 
varied and attractive diet the vege- 
tarian can eat they would want to 
try it for themselves. There are 
thousands of tantalising recipes for 
those who don’t want to eat meat.” 


APPARENTLY there are three stages 

in the no-meat programme. The 
majority of vegetarians are still 
battling in the first class; they 
merely refrain from eating flesh, 
fish, meat or fowl. 

The second grade consists of 
“ Vegans "—those who deny them- 
selves all by-products of animals. 

Final graduating class, which Mrs. 
Gourley describes as the ideal state, 
is known as “ fruitarians ”, defined 
as a human who stretches upwards 
for life sustenance by picking fruit 
off the trees. 

Prevention of cruelty to animals 
is the underlying motive that urges 
animal lovers to forgo the normal 
diet. They feel that even in the best 
of abattoirs there is still a degree of 
cruelty, as animals have to be bled 
to death to obtain the desired white- 
ness of flesh. 

Vegetarian women will never be 
seen wearing: fine furs or feathers; 
mink is a luxury their husbands 
never need worry about. They feel 
that the trapping of animals (in 
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order to preserve the pelts from 
damage) screams of cruelty. 

“Take ermine-trapping, for ex- 
ample,” adds Mrs. Gourley. “ Er- 
mines are caught by larded frozen 
steel. When their tongues touch the 
lard, they can’t move away and 
must remain there slowly starving 
to death until the trappers come to 
remove them—often dead.” 

She goes further: “ This work of 
trapping and even killing animals in 
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abattoirs, and shooting and fishing, 
is bound to develop brutal ten- 
dencies in people.” 

She also considers the production 
of eggs by the battery system to be 
intensely cruel. 

“To feed a vegetarian world,” 
says Mrs. Gourley, “ it would take 
only about a third of the land that 
it takes to produce meat, poultry 
and other commodities of the non- 
vegetarian diet.” 


Please Leave the Room! 





BERNARD VAUGHAN was, perhaps, of all the Vaughan 

brothers, the one whose character and temperament 
evidenced a marked strain of his Spanish and Irish ancestry. 

On the occasion of the Marian Congress in Rome (1904), 
Pope Leo XIII summoned Father Vaughan to represent the 
English-speaking peoples. The Italians were astonished to 
find him so un-English, as they thought, and were mightily 
impressed by his methods in the pulpit. 

There is a story that one day the Pope, in the presence 
of a company of Cardinals, good-humouredly mimicked the 
Reverend Father’s style, whereupon Cardinal Rampolla ex- 
claimed: “ And he is an Englishman!” 

“No,” replied the Pope, “he was born on the top of 
Mount Vesuvius, and we sent him to England to cool.” 

Spy, the Vanity Fair caricaturist, wrote of Father 
Vaughan : 

“ After a smart dinner at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he was asked what he, as a Jesuit, would do if Henry VIII 
were to step out of the Holbein canvas. 

“ He replied in a flash: ‘ Why, I should request the ladies 
to leave the room.’ 

“On another occasion, Father Vaughan proffered a cigar 
to a Nonconformist minister, thereby shocking him. 

“*Thank you so much,’ said the hope of Nonconformity, 
‘but I was not sent into the world to smoke.’ 

“* Quite so,’ replied Father Vaughan, ‘ but as I belong 
to an old-fashioned Church, which prefers to get its smok- 
ing done in this world, you will excuse me if I light up.’” 

—Mu. Hm FAtHer, Remembered In Blessing 
(Sands and Co. 4/6.) 
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He was so afraid of catching cold! 


The Scientist Who Never 
Took off His Hat 


TERENCE DE 


ICHARD KIRWAN suffered from 
Be sasee complaint which caused 

him to grimace horribly when 
he was eating. As a result, he dined 
alone, even when staying with 
friends. 

His reputation as a weather 
prophet and a sage was legendary. 

Once when the city coal-yard was 
on fire and had been burning for 
three days, the Lord Mayor and 
other important civic persons called 
on Kirwan for advice. Pope, his 
servant, told the visitors through a 
chink in the door (he kept it chained 
during his master’s mealtimes) that 
the King himself could not be ad- 
mitted at such a time. 

After further entreaty the delega- 
tion had to wait until the philo- 
sopher had finished dining. 

The gentlemen, so the story goes, 
were motioned to the drawing- 
room, but just as the Lord Mayor 
had laid his hand on the handle, he 
was arrested by a shrill voice cry- 
ing: “O Sir, they will get in——” 

“What!” exclaimed the Lord 
Mayor. “The flies! The flies!” 
shouted Pope, waving a cloth to 
drive them away. The visitors had 
to squeeze through the door. 


VERE WHITE 


After all these bewildering pre- 
liminaries, Kirwan appeared. His 
remedy, when the matter of the fire 
was explained, was to “ throw sand 
on it.” His advice was taken and the 
fire extinguished. 


RicHarp Kirwan was born in 1733 

at Cregg Castle, County Galway, 
which had been built by his great- 
grandfather in 1648. Being Catholics 
and well-to-do, the Kirwans had to 
seek higher education abroad; and 
Richard followed his brother Patrick 
to Poictiers. In 1754 Richard went 
to St. Omer or Hesden to become a 
Jesuit. 

When Patrick Kirwan was killed 
in Lucas’s Coffee House in Dublin 
in a duel with Brereton, the usher of 
the Irish House of Commons, 
Richard returned to Ireland and 
abandoned his noviciate. By his 
brother’s death he had succeeded to 
the estate of £4,000 a year. 

He lived in Dublin, and like 
George Moore in a later period, 
whose position was somewhat 
similar, considered the prospects of 
the various girls whose mothers 
ages to influence his domestic 

e. 


Condensed from The Story of the Royal Dublin Society (The Kerryman, Ltd., 
Tralee. 21/-) 
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“ Miss C——,” he writes to a 
younger brother, “ is not taller than 
Miss F , very ugly and very fat. 
Miss H—— is very disagreeable to 
me; and Miss D. does not 
know either how to read or write.— 
If you be not averse to it, I like 
another of £4,000, who possesses 
every amiable qualification. . . .” 

When this letter was written 
Kirwan was already married a 
month to a Miss Blake, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Blake of Menlo, County 
Galway. 

On the day after the wedding 
he was seized and thrown into 
prison for his wife’s debts; in prison 
he had to stay until money came 
from Dublin. Only a philosopher 
could have endured such a honey- 
moon. 








AFTER his marriage he studied 

chemistry. This led to trouble 
—his mother-in-law condemned the 
hours he was keeping and Kirwan 
“a little ruffled, made some un- 
happy allusion to the champagne he 
had drunk on the evening he pro- 
posed for the lady, but this little 


altercation did not interrupt the 
harmony between him and his 
wife.” 

Kirwan officially changed his reli- 
gion on 16th July, 1764: he was 
called to the Bar in 1766. Although 
he worked with prodigious industry, 
he seems to have collected only two 
briefs at two guineas each. After two 
years’ practice he retired from the 
Bar. 

His wife having died during his 
legal studies, he went to London 
and lived at No. 11 Newman Street. 
He confined himself to science, and 
was made Fellow of the Royal 
Society and awarded the Copley 
Medal. He entertained the leading 
scientists; his house became a centre 
for visiting scientists; the Empress 
Catherine sent him her portrait. 

On his return to Dublin in 1787, 
he took a house, No. 6 Cavendish 
Row, where he lived for the 
remainder of his life. He joined the 
Royal Irish Academy, then in its in- 
fancy, and the Royal Dublin Society. 

The subjects on which he wrote 
included the weather, coal, manure, 
mountains, the Synoptical Table, 
the origin of polytheism, idolatry, 
Grecian mythology, the primeval 
language of mankind, happiness and 
eternity. 


Lorp Ctoncurry and other con- 
temporaries have paid tribute to 
his simple manners, his modesty and 
his kind heart, his indifference to 
money and aversion to business. — 
To some degree he was eccentric; 
his appearance, dandified in youth, 
became theatrical in later life, and 
he seems to have been something of 
a hypochondriac. In later years he 
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refused to take off his hat in the 
house for fear of catching cold. 

Lady Morgan describes him: 
“The apparition which for a 
moment halted on the threshold and 
then moved on in solemn gait, 
actually made me start. A tall gaunt 
figure, wrapped from neck to heel in 
a dark roquelaure, while a large- 
leafed hat flapped low over the face, 
presenting the very picture of Guy 
Fawkes with nothing wanted but his 
dark lantern, the venerable but 
very singular-looking philosopher, 
Kirwan, stood confessed. The con- 
versation soon became animated and 
highly interesting.” 

A Miss Owenson, who visited him 
frequently (he was at home to ladies 
each Thursday, which was shaving 
day), found that, even in the midst 
of his theological pursuits, he was 
ready to discuss the chemical pro- 
perties of a new cosmetic. 


His refusal ever to part with his 

hat served as an excuse for not 
attending levees or going to church. 
At home he lay by the fire, summer 
and winter, on a couch. His interests 
included music; he helped Bunting 
to make his collection of Irish airs, 
upon which Tom Moore was later 
to draw. 

Lady Morgan described a conver- 
sation with Kirwan when she 
chanced to praise Irish music— 
“ Mr. Kirwan,” she wrote, “ called 
my taste barbarous and became 
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quite vehement in his expressions of 
abhorrence of Irish music. ‘ Madam,’ 
he said, ‘I left Ireland at your age 
and full, as you are now, of 
all the vulgar errors of enthusiastic 
patriotism ’; and again: ‘I thought 
there was no poetry like Irish poetry, 
no music like Irish music—when 
I returned I could not endure 
either.’ ” 

He then informed her that at 
Christmas and other festivals, he 
used to throw open the Servants’ 
Hall at Cregg Castle to all comers— 
beggars, bards, and story-tellers— 
after the old Connaught fashion; 
and at night he took his place 
amongst them and made each guest 
tell a story, recite a poem, % sing a 
song in Irish. “ Madam,” he ex- 
claimed, “ it was too much for me; 
it almost threw me into convul- 
sions.” 


LADY Morean then sang Ned of the 
Hill and accompanied herself on 
the harp. Kirwan was overcome 
and tears gushed from his eyes. 
“ Madam, I won't hear you—’tis ter- 
rible—it goes to my very soul! It 
wrings every nerve in my body.” 
“Then, Sir,” replied Lady 
Morgan, “ I ask no more; the effects 
which Irish music produce on you 
are the best proof of its excellence.” 
“You may as well say,” retorted 
Kirwan, “ that the howl of a dying 
dog, which would produce the same 
effect, is the proof of its excellence.” 





“A coat for your dog, madam? Bring him in and we'll 


try some on.” 


“Oh, I can’t do that. It’s to be a surprise.” 


‘THE great thing about home cooking is that you can 
always find out what’s in the rissoies. 

















Fairies Don’t 


“ People who have the Sight,” said Duncan, “ can see 
farther than the television ” 





Like Rockets 


RUSHWORTH FOGG 


ROFTERS of South Uist in Scot- 
land’s Outer Hebrides have been 
protesting against the Govern- 
ment plan to use part of their 
beautiful little island as a large-scale 
training range for guided missiles. 

Some of them recalled a pro- 
phecy made by the last of the old 
Gaelic storytellers of the Western 
Isles: Duncan MacDonald. 

The courteous, dignified old man 
who, with his walrus moustache, 
looked like an Einstein in an ancient 
cloth cap, told me about it himself 
in 1953—a few weeks before his 
death at the age of 71—in his stone 
cottage at Penenerine. 


S!TTING on the stone threshold lis- 
tening to the skylarks singing 
above his fields of oats and potatoes, 
I had been asking him about fairies. 
He declared they were no longer to 
be found on the island, but they 
were sure to return sooner or later. 
“In my father’s time many people 
saw them,” he went on. “ When he 
was bringing me back from my 
auntie’s house at night, he would 
give me a burning coal of peat in 
each hand, and that would prevent 
me being taken away by the 
sithichean (fairies), but I never saw 
one myself. 
“There was a priest here more 


Condensed from the Scottish Sunday Express 


than 100 years ago. He said that 
when the Devil was sent out of 
heaven, some of the angels followed 
him because of his high place of 
honour in heaven, until St. Michael 
closed the door and all that was out 
was out, and all that was in are in 
yet. 

“Some of those who went out 
were not bad, but just innocent or 
ignorant, and those became the 
fairies. The priest said they were 
spending the first time on earth, 
and the second time they would be 
in the clouds, but before the end of 
the world they would be on earth 
again.” 

Duncan firmly believed that this 
prophecy was being fulfilled, and 
that no fairies had been seen for 
many years because they were in 
the “second time”. When they 
came down again, it would be a 
sign of the approach of the Day of 
Judgment. 


AND now some of those who used 

to listen to his stories over the 
peat fires are saying that the idea of 
shooting rockets into the Uist sky 
is a dangerous one. 

The fairies might be coming down 
into the island again to get out of 
the way of them, and they would 
be very annoyed and would be play- 
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ing on mortals the kind of tricks 
Duncan used to tell about—stealing 
children and substituting change- 
lings, milking the cows at night and 
putting spells on the crops. 

For many of the clder folk are 
just as sure as Duncan was of the 
existence of the Good People. Most 
of the young have been educated 
out of the idea, and the youth who 
had driven me from Lochboisdale 
over stony tracks to Duncan’s croft 
whispered to me after one of the 
old man’s stories: “I think that was 
just a rumour, all the same.” 

Duncan was not as deaf as the 
sceptic supposed. He didn’t make 
any reply, but obviously the com- 
ment reminded him of his next tale 
—one of the hundreds he could 
repeat verbatim as they had come 
down from ancestors. 


[7 was of Oisin, last survivor of the 
followers of the great Gaelic hero 
Finn. When he was old and blind 


(said Duncan) Oisin would tell 


stories of the mighty men of his 
youth so that they might be written 
down and preserved for those who 
came after. 

Oisin’s son-in-law one day brought 
into the house a deer he had killed 
and handed the blind man its shin- 
bone to feel, asking: “ Did you ever 
see in the old time a deer’s bone as 
big as this?” 

“ Oh,” said Oisin, “I have in my 
time seen the shinbone of a black- 
bird, and this bone would go round 
in the hole of the marrow of it.” 


iE best way to cheer yourself is to try to cheer some- 


body else up. 


MAKE yourself necessary to someone. —EMERSON. 


“Well,” said the son-in-law, “ if 
all that you have told is as foolish as 
that, I have done with you.” And he 
threw into the fire all the books in 
which the stories had been written. 


‘Tuat was why, explained Duncan, 
before going on to tell how two 
of the old heroes’ ghosts came back 
to find the giant blackbird bone and 
prove Oisin no liar, the ancient Irish 
stories he told came down not in 
writing but by word of mouth. 

Duncan knew quite a lot about 
the miracles of modern science. He 
had three times broadcast on the 
Gaelic programme from Glasgow. 

“ No, I have not seen television,” 
he said. “They canna send their 
waves across the sea from Glasgow 
to Uist. But, you know, there were 
many people who had something 
better and without any machine at 
all. Indeed there are still a few that 
have the Sight. It can go much 
further than the television. 

“In the time of the American 
War, nearly 200 years ago, the Chief 
of the Clan Donald was away across 
the ocean with his men. And one 
day the reapers were reaping the 
corn, and one of them threw his 
hook away and said: “ MacDonald 
is just slain in America this very 
minute.” He had seen it happen 
before his eyes. 

“Those words were written at 
once with the minute of the day and 
the date, and when they got the 
news about MacDonald it was the 
same minute.” 














He was America’s foremost classical scholar—and he cut 
Tom Sayers to ribbons ! 





The Bishop Was a Boxer 


FRANK JEROME RILEY 


* ou have a young man here 
by the name of Phelan, I 
understand.” 

It was the Most Rev. Michael 
O’Connor, Bishop of the infant 
diocese of Pittsburgh, addressing 
the rector of St. Kieran’s College, 
Kilkenny. The Bishop was in search 
of theological students who would 
volunteer to come to America to 
finish their education. He had heard 
of young Phelan’s reputation. 

The rector’s face took on the hue 
of a frog’s belly. He furtively closed 
the door. His voice became a calami- 
tous undertone. 

“Good Lord, Your Excellency, 
you don’t want that lad. We’re send- 
ing him home tomorrow. He steals 
out of the college at nights to fight 
in the ring. He’s giving the college 
a bad name. He’s licked every man 
in County Kilkenny his weight, and 
many stones more. And yesterday 
didn’t he have the audacity to ask 
my permission to go to London to 
challenge Tom Sayers, the champion 
of Great Britain! I to'd him I'd had 
enough of him; I told him to get 
out. He’s a disgra . 

“They tell me he’s very intelli- 
gent,” interposed Bishop O’Connor. 





‘Tu rector shook a sad head and 
clicked his tongue woefully. 


Condensed from Columbia 


“ That’s the tragic paradox of it, 
Your Excellency. The lad’s a genius. 
Speaks seven languages and is a 
mathematical wizard. And, mind 
you, he’s only twenty-two years old. 
Quick witted. Grasps problems and 
has them solved hardly before the 
professor is finished expounding 
them.” The rector’s tone now was 
one of lamentation. “ But a priest 
hell never make. No, Your Excel- 
lency, you don’t want him.” 


BisHop O’ConnorR was not dis- 
mayed by what the rector was 
saying. 

“Would you mind calling the 
young man in?” he asked. 

“ All right,” sighed the astonished 
rector. He paused at the door. “ But, 
Your Excellency, I’ve warned you.” 

A handsome youth, slightly under 
six feet tall, with flaming red hair 
and expressive blue eyes, entered the 
room a few minutes later. He was 
of athletic build and had an in- 
fectious smile. 

“ Would you like to go to America 
and finish your education?” Bishop 
O’Connor asked. 

Young Phelan’s eyes were wide. 
“Sure, isn’t my heart crying for 
America!” 

“ But they tell me you’re a prize- 
fighter. You'll have to get that out 








of your head if you’re coming along 
with me.” 

“ Oh, to be sure, I'll give up fight- 
ing, Your Excellency,” promised the 
young man, with serious face. 


‘THE scene now shifts to St. Mary’s 

College, in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The time is December, 1852, two 
years later. A sepulchral hush per- 
vades the big study hall as forty 
theological students are wrapped in 
their Latin, while a stern-faced dis- 
ciplinarian in clerical raiment stands 
vigil to see that the rule of silence 
is unbroken. He turns his head for 
a fieeting moment. Like a phantom, 
a red-headed scholastic is up and 
out the back door. 

In twenty minutes’ time he is 
transmuted from the cassocked man 


of pious silence into a gladiator 


under myriad lights on the stage of 
a downtown theatre. 

He is billed as Mickey McGraw, 
a local boy, and is there to gamble 
his scientific bare fists against the 
muscles and brawn of Tom Sayers, 
the champion of Great Britain, who 
is taking on all comers. Sayers is 
touring the United States prior to 
his fight with the American cham- 
pion, John Morrissey. 

The spectators were flabbergasted 
when McGraw stepped into the 
ring. Nobody ever saw him before. 
He’s not a fighter! He has no scars! 
He’s a set-up! These fifteen hun- 
dred persons had paid their fifty 
cents into the theatre’s coffers on 
the promise they'd see some real 
action between pugilists. They 
booed and they cursed. 


SAYERS, a big bruiser, entered the 
ring with a swagger of confi- 
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dence. He had not noticed his 
opponent. He surveyed the packed 
house and rubbed his hands together 
with satisfaction. Then his gaze 
went to the man he was to box. A 
startled look leaped into his eyes. 

“ The Priest!” He turned to his 
manager with awe and anger. 
“Where did you get The Priest?” 

“The Priest?” echoed the per- 
plexed manager. 

“ That bloke,” he snarled, point- 
ing at his opponent. 

“Oh, he came to me Thursday 
and begged for a chance. I’m paying 
him five pounds. He’s a good- 
looking kid, ain’t he? Don’t spoil 
his pretty face, Tommy.” The 
manager chuckled. “He’s a blow 
for you.” 

“A blow, eh!” Sayers bared his 
teeth in an angry grin. “I saw him 
box Slasher Perry’s ears off in - 
Kilkenny two years ago.” 

“Kilkenny?” The manager looked 
puzzled at Sayers. 

“ Yes, Kilkenny. His real name’s 
Phelan. They calls him The Priest. 
And he’s no blow. He’s a clever 
fellow—and can hit! Ill have to 
dispose of him quick!” 


THE bell rang. Sayers met McGraw 

almost before he was out of his 
corner, feinted with his right and 
sank his devastating left into the pit 
of his stomach. Mickey collapsed to 
the canvas. 

The disgusted spectators began 
to move towards the door, venting 
their scorn in hisses and _ boos. 
Mickey lay doubled up for eight 
seconds. Then slowly, painfully, he 
got to his feet. He began to dance 
around the British champion, keep- 














THE BISHOP WAS A BOXER 





ing him off until he recovered his 
wind. 

From then on he gave a dazzling 
exhibition of boxing skill. Before 
the “exhibition” had gone five 
rounds, he had knocked the British 
champion down three times, once 
completely through the ropes, and 
had him cut to ribbons. The house 
was a bedlam. 

The red-headed youth quickly 
left the ring. He donned his clothes 
while a mob was storming his 
dressing-room door to shake his 
hand, raised a window and leaped 
to the street. He was back in the 
college, unmissed, in time to take 
part in the recitation of the Rosary. 


BY the time of his ordination, in 

1854, the young padre was 
speaking nine languages, was teach- 
ing homiletics, mathematics, the 
Romance languages, Latin and 
Greek, was organist of the seminary 
choir, and found time to impart the 
art of self-defence to a score of 
students. Dick Phelan was virtually 
a one-man faculty. 
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Bishop John Twigg, who had 
succeeded Bishop O’Connor, took 
him to Pittsburgh and made the 
youthful cleric his vicar-general. 
Bishop Twigg had spent sleepless 
nights worrying about the spiritual 
welfare of the forcign-speaking 
Catholics pouring into Pittsburgh, 
attracted by the rapidly burgeoning 
steel and coal and coke industries. 
They had immigrated from thirty- 
eight countries. 


FATHER PHELAN lost no time after 

arriving in Pittsburgh in combing 
the seminaries of Ireland and the 
United States, netting fifty young 
priests. He then engaged eight 
polyglot laymen—Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant—to instruct them in 
the languages spoken by these im- 
migrants. 

Within a year, he had the Irish 
priests speaking an alien tongue 
with the stubbornly lingering accent 
of old Erin. And now he began to 
establish missions, which later he 
converted into regular parishes. 

At nine o’clock in the morning 
he was out raising funds for hospi- 
tals, day nurseries and schools for 
the industrial districts, a task which 
Bishop Twigg had warned him 
was nigh impossible because all of 
the moneyed people of those days 
were of other faiths. 


‘Tue first man he called upon was 

Thomas Mellon, father of 
Andrew W. Mellon, destined to be- 
come Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States. Banker Mellon 
was a North of Ireland man in every 
sense of the word. But he had 
“ never met a man of such erudition 
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as Father Phelan,” he is quoted as 
saying. sel 

He invited him to dinner at the 
Mellon mansion to meet Andrew 
Carnegie, the steelmaster, who was 
exceptionally articulate in his 
opposition to Catholic clergymen. 
But Father Phelan’s knowledge of 
Carnegie’s native Scotland made a 
deep impression on the Laird of 
Skibo. 

Professor Michael Phelan, the 
priest’s ‘ather, had taught at the 
University of Inverness, Scotland, 
and Carnegie had heard much about 
this eminent scholar. 

Then, for an hour, the steel- 
master sat in raptures listening to 
the boyish-looking priest reciting 
Bobby Burns, and quoting Carlyle 






and Gladstone. He had never met 
his like. When Father Phelan left 
Carnegie and Mellon that night, he 
had their piedges for 10,000 dollars. 


[7 was only natural that a man of 

his resourcefulness and prudence 
would become Bishop of Pittsburgh 
on the death of Bishop Twigg, :n 
1889. He was to have a reign of 
two decades. 

Bishop John Ireland, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, characterised him “the 
most brilliant man of the Church 
and the most famous of prelates.” 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel _ J. 
McCormick, a noted Presbyterian, 
called him “ America’s foremost 
classical scholar, and one of the 
ablest men I have ever known.” 
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There’s No Knowing... 
GENlus can take any place in the family. 

Napoleon was one of thirteen children. Johann Sebastian 
Bach was the youngest of three; Beethoven, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn each the second of two. 

Chopin was the eldest child and only son in a family of 





four; Delius was the fourth of fourteen children; the 
painter Gainsborough the youngest of nine, and the poet 
Matthew Arnold the eldest of nine. 

Robert Burns was the eldest of seven, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge the youngest of eleven. 


HENEVER @ man encounters a woman in a mood he 
doesn’t understand, he wants to know if she is tired. 


“Wot worth a rap” has nothing to do with a knock from 
the knuckles. A rap was a counterfeit halfpenny coin 
in 18th-century Ireland. 














Two Inventors 
Washed the 
Same Egg! 











© ULSTER INVENTORS—WORKING 

less than fifteen miles from one 
another—have come forward simul- 
taneously with machines which they 
claim will “ revolutionise the egg in- 
dustry ”. 

Both have taken out patents. Both 
claim that their inventions will clean 
eggs in less than one-tenth of the 
time it takes by hand. Both have 
been working for years on the prob- 
lem, although they are not known 
personally to one another. 

One is fifty-three-year-old accoun- 
tant John R. McConnell, of Lurgan, 
whose hobby is week-end flying. 

Mr. McConnell has been working 
on ideas for an egg-cleaning machine 
for five years. The prototype cost 
him £600. His machine is ready to go 
into production at Portadown, and 
already he has received thirty-five 
orders for it. 

He said: “My machine—which 
cleans the eggs without immersing 
them in water—can handle sixty a 
minute. A case of eggs could be 
cleaned and packed in less than ten 
minutes. By the ordinary hand 
method it would take at least one 
and a quarter hours. 

“The cost?—I think it will be 
about £75.” 

In the aluminium model the eggs 
travel along a corkscrew-type shaft 
and rub against a damp moving 
backcloth of cotton-covered canvas. 


They are dried on a “table” by a 
flow of hot air from underneath. 

The other inventor is forty-year- 
old farmer Samuel Hewitt, who has 
converted Richhill Castle into an 
egg-packing depot and home. 

After experimenting with different 
methods of washing eggs he hit upon 
a vibration system which he has in- 
corporated in his model. 

Eggs are coliected in plastic baskets 
which are placed in steel buckets 
filled with water. These are set on 
the vibrating platform which turns 
the eggs about in the water and 
washes them. 

Mr. Hewitt claims that his machine 
needs no supervision, and because of 
this he may call it the “ ghost” egg- 
washer. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Nobody Wanted His Sub- 
marine 


KILKENNY-BORN INVENTOR, 

Robert Fulton, regarded the 
British blockade of European ports 
during the Napoleonic Wars as ruin- 
ous to trade and an infringement of 
the freedom of the seas. He proposed 
that the use of submarines was the 
only way in which British naval 
supremacy could be destroyed, and 
so in 1797 he took his plans for a 
submarine to France, and Napoleon 
promised to finance him. 

In 1800 the Nautilus was built. It 
was about twenty-two feet long, the 
shape of a Churchillian cigar and 
was driven by a hand-worked screw 
propeller. In it Fulton and three 
companions descended to a depth of 
twenty-five feet and remained sub- 
merged for nearly five hours, draw- 
ing breathing air from a compressed 
air tank. 
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Fulton tried to use his submarine 
against British shipping but was 
never able to get within striking dis- 
tance, and eventually the French 
Government lost interest in his pro- 
ject. 

In anger, he offered his submarine 
to the British Admiralty but, after 
several demonstrations, they rejected 
it, saying that it was “a mode of 
warfare which those who commanded 
the seas did not want, and which, if 
successful, would deprive them of 
it.” 

—DERMOT CANNING in Trident. 


Cools Larder, Heats House! 
MO2E THAN A CENTURY AGO, BELFAST 

Professor William | Thomson, 
afterwards Lord Kelvin, explained 
to the Philosophical Society of Glas- 
gow how a comparatively small 
amount of mechanical energy, ex- 
erted by a pump, could raise large 
quantities of heat from a low to a 
high temperature. ‘ 

Today the device known as a heat 
pump is a tangible reality, and 
models of it, brought down to a size 
for domestic use, are to be seen at 
housing exhibitions and in show- 
rooms, 

These machines, which might be 
regarded as a cross between a car- 
toonist’s dream and a _plumber’s 
nightmare, produce ice from the 
heating system and hot water from 
the refrigerator. 

This is achieved by ringing the 
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changes on a refrigerant—some sub- 
stance which readily gives out heat 
on compression and absorbs it on 
expansion. In Thomson’s time, no 
suitable refrigerant, capable of yield- 
ing both heat and cold from the same 
apparatus, was available, and so the 
principle remained without practical 
application. Refrigerators came into 
use, but not the Janus-like heat 
pump. 

Now, however, the chemists have 
evolved stuff like Dichlorodifluore- 
methane. Though it boils at minus 
19° C, it can be liquefied by low 
pressures equivalent to four or five 
atmospheres and, not being too 
costly, is being employed as the 
working fluid in house refrigerators. 

This and similar refrigerants per- 
form a double task; they not only 
produce cold by taking heat from 
one place to another, but also make 
effective use of the transported heat. 
Moreover, in their cold state they 
can capture heat from the outside 
air, or from any source of liquid 
water, and bring it inside. 

On the same principle, a ship 
might warm up its interior by pump- 
ing in heat from the Arctic seas. 

But of greater interest to the 
housewife is the fact that a machine 
which will simultaneously cool the 
larder and warm the living-room is 
coming on the market, 100 years 
after the possibility of it was first 
recognised. 

—Far and Wide. 
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APPINESS: a good bank account, a good cook, and a good 


digestion. 


‘THE ude turns at low water as well as high. 











Some of them speak a dialect common to ancient Sanskrit 


Travelling 


Men With 


Strange Secrets 


SEAN 


NLIKE their brother nomads 
te *- the world, the tin- 

kers are a sect alone. They are 
not gipsies; they never have been, 
and heaven help the man who calls a 
tinker a gipsy. 

The gipsies of the world are de- 
scended directly from an Indian 
tribe, the Sindes, who were routed 
from their plains in 1400. 

Settling in Egypt, they branched 
out, and eventually sections of them 
were to be found in every European 
country. They even came as far west 
as England, but they never crossed 
the Irish Sea. Perhaps Ireland 
already had its own nomads, and 
who were the gillimers to conquer 
the tinkers? 


AS a sect of people, our nomads 

resent being called tinkers; they 
prefer to be known as “ travellers ”, 
and who will dispute their just 
claim? There isn’t a high-road, by- 
road, or back-road they have missed, 
and they do not follow signposts 
when they trek from Cahirmee to 
Newry. 

Seldom will you see a solitary 
caravan or cart load of tinkers. They 
travel in groups, using caravans, 
spring cars, wagons, and any kind of 


Condensed from 


MacGRATH 


contraption a piebald pony will pull. 

Long ago, the tinkers were nearly 
all tinsmiths, but today horse-tang- 
lers, knackers, blockers, scrap 
dealers, statue se'lers, and even 
mothball merchants, number among 
the roving tribes of Ireland. 

The tinsmith looks down on his 
fellow-travellers, while the horse- 
dealer considers himself the flower of 
the flock. 

The tinkers speak a language un- 
known to us; they follow a different 
tradition; they have different cus- 
toms, and their mode of living has 
never altered. 

A few hundred years ago, they 
were known as pavhies, sheeldrigs, 
or dragsmen, and they, in turn, re- 
ferred to our predecessors as buffers 
and feeners. 


AN Irish provincial newspaper of 

the early r9th century quoted the 
nomad as being: “ Of a low, humble 
origin, taking all sorts of work, 
mending tins, sharpening knives 
and specialists in music and mud- 
wall making.” 

An American social historian who 
referred to their language as beng 
“jabber-wocky” has since altered his 
viewpoint, and acclaimed the tongue 


the Irish Times 
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TINKER woman is blamed for having blinded the Devil himself 

one day. For this reason, the older generation of nomads say, 
they will never go to hell, as Satan is afraid of them. 

There are others who place no credence in this belief, but they 
say there is one day each year when tinkers can do anything without 


committing sin. 


This sin-free day is observed by some on 


March 25th; but others believe it to be Good Friday. 

A tribe of tinkers located around the west coast tell of an old 
belief about the Devil waiting personally to receive all tinkers in 
hell. This tribe also say that weasels are agents of the lower regions. 





as being composed of five separate 
dialects. 

Three of the dialects are of an 
ancient Irish flavour; one is com- 
posed of inverted English spellings, 
and the fifth is a dialect common 
to ancient Sanskrit. Thus it is that 
the tinkers of Ireland speak a lan- 
guage that even the Irish do not 
know. 


ON a quiet by-road, not far from a 

town, the camp of tinkers will be 
found. Fettered and _ unfettered 
ponies and donkeys graze along the 
wide grass margin, and set in the 
shelter of the whitethorn hedge you 
will see a_ selection of camps, 
bivouacs and crude night-shelters. 

There are almost 6,000 of these 
nomads. A few of the old-school 
style of tinsmith may be seen, and 
fewer still are the old “ umbrella- 
fixers ”. 

The travelling horse-dealer is still 
much to the fore, and at venues like 
Ballinasloe, Spancilhill, Galway or 
Cahirmee the “ horsy men” appear 
in all their glory. 

A good number of the travelling 
folk have emerged as dealers in 
scrap, rags and feathers, and this 
latter commodity has hit the jackpot 
in the stock market. Feather ticks 


and feathers of all sorts are worth 
more than their weight in gold—so 
much so that many a feather dealer 
will offer an interior sprung mat- 
tress in part-payment for the old 
“ tick ” grandma had when she wed. 


‘THE majority of the travelling 

population follow no fixed trade, 
and sell anything from mothballs to 
paper flowers—from lace cloths to 
ball-point pens, A good number of 
them are expert beggars, practically 
all of them are illiterate, and every 
man-jack of them seems to possess a 
constant thirst. 

For the few who are dishonest, a 
good number are honest; and there 
is the usual street-brawler and wife- 
beater in every group. 

A tinker’s lot is not a happy one, 
but it is of his own choosing, de- 
cided by his own free will. A tinker 
claims a right to the open road, the 
sky as a roof, and the right to turn 
left or t.ght. A tinker never turns 
back, either on the road from place 
to place, or on the longer road to 
journey’s end. 

They will tell you that they are 
bound for ever to wander the 
roads of Erin because an ancestor 
did our National Apostle a nasty 
turn, 














TRAVELLING MEN WITH STRANGE SECRETS 





to have found a lump of glittering 
rock on the roadway. He asked a 
passing tinsmith what it was, and 
when he was told that it was only a 
lump of solder, he gave it to the 
tinsmith. 

Later, Patrick heard that the 
object was in reality a lump of gold, 
and on the spot he is said to have 
cursed all tinsmiths to wander for- 
ever on the roads of Ireland. 

About 400 years ago, there existed 
among the travelling tribes a pheno- 
menon known as the Tinkers’ Gos- 
pel. This forbade all nomads to steal 
from a priest, to speak ill of their 
dead, and to curse anyone by invok- 
ing the name of the Mother of God. 

Despite all their shortcomings, 
tinkers are seldom guilty of three 
failings common in what we call 
society. They seldom covet their 
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neighbour’s property (although they 
may steal it); they rarely break the 
Sabbath by working; and they do 
not take part in gossip and back- 
biting. 

Tinkers consider that they have 
a traditional right to certain things. 
They think they are free to take 
rabbits from a hutch, honey from a 
hive, wool from a sheep’s back, fish 
from the king’s share of any fishing- 
weir. They also claim to be free 
from all rents, rates and taxes. 

When they pitch camp, they like 
to be well within reach of running 
water, and they associate this pre- 
ference with the old belief that a 
tinker’s wife was the first woman to 
try boiling blessed water! (Since 
then, of course, all road-roamers are 
cursed with a constant thirst.) 

Many tinkers will not pitch camp 
within “an ass’s roar” of an old 
ruin or castle, and most of them 
have a dread of furze bushes and 
sally trees. 

Tinkers of all sorts assemble en 
masse every year for the great Fair 
of Puck. Coming from all over the 
thirty-two counties, they arrive in 
Killorglin a week or so before 
“gathering day” and leave a few 
days after “ scattering day”. 

From Puck Fair large numbers 
travel northward to the Galway 
races, while others stay in the south 
for the race meetings and horse fairs 
held in July and August. 


Woman to officer making road survey: “ Don’t count us. 
We'll be coming back in a few minutes when my 
husband admits he’s going in the wrong direction.” 


P{APPINESS is contagious—try u. 








And the horse is Nashua, a three-year-old with shamrocks 
on his tail, who has become the biggest money winner of 
the racing world 


I Got the Horse 
Right Here 


JAMES ROACH 


HE star boarder at the Aque- 
duct racetrack, a dozen miles 
from Times Square, New York 
City, is a big, handsome, light- 
mahogany -coloured horse with 
= 3749 tattooed under his upper 


p- 

He weighs close to 1,200 lb.; he 
wears size six shoes; he has break- 
fast at 4 a.m. He’s a hearty eater; 
he considers dandelion greens to be 
between-meals delicacies; he drinks 
at least five gallons of water a day 
more than the average racehorse. 
He has a guard outside his stall 
twenty-four hours a day. His life is 
insured for 500,000 dollars. 

The “ H” tattooed under his top 
lip indicates that he’s a three-year- 
old—foaled in 1952; a different 
letter of the alphabet is used for 
every year. And the 3749 identifies 
him—in a business in which fool- 
proof identification of horses is a 
necessity—as the three-year-old bay 
colt whose name is Nashua. 

Aqueduct is unusually proud of 
its star boarder. After a racing chore 
last August—the 100,000 dollar 
match in which he became front- 
page news by beating the Cali- 





fornian, Swaps—the track’s super- 
intendent had big signs put up at 
the entrances. The signs identify 
the old horse park as “ Aqueduct, 
Home of Nashua.” 


WHEN Nashua completed his 1955 

campaign by winning the 
Jockey Club Gold Cup at Belmont 
Park, he advanced from third to 
second on the list of the world’s 
leading cash-collecting horses. His 
total earnings were then 945,415 
dollars. 


Condensed from New York Times Magazine 





























FTER a meal, Nashua likes to stretch out on his thick straw bed- 

ding. The longest he stays down at a single siesta is an hour and 
a half. He snores in his sleep. He dreams. When he dreams his 
muscles twitch and he flicks his tail and he makes noises. 

His groom says he’s playful. Nashua’s idea of good clean fun is to 
clamp his teeth on the groom’s clothing, or on the straps of the 
shank by which he’s led, and hold on. The horse evidently enjoys tt 
when the groom puts an arm over Nashua’s nose and does a bit of 


wrestling with him. 





The horse ahead of him can’t add 
a penny to his racing earnings; he’s 
in the stud. Calumet Farm’s Cita- 
tion, who ran the last of his forty- 
five races in 1951, is the list-topper 
with 1,085,760 dollars. 

In two seasons of racetracking 
Nashua has made twenty starts. He 
has been first sixteen times, second 
three times and third once. 

His trainer, James E. Fitzsimons, 
says, “ He’s sound as a bell. He 
doesn’t have a blemish on him. He 
has wonderful conformation, a 
wonderful disposition, a wonder- 
ful constitution. He’s tall, he’s got 
good bone, he’s got good, wide 
legs and a good, wide jowl. He’s got 
a good, strong forearm and the 
thighs are the same way. He’s long 
enough to go a distance and has 
muscles enough for speed. 

“He’s a perfect horse, even 
though he’s not too pretty in the 
head; those lop ears are not so nice. 
He’s very intelligent; he’s a long 
way from being the dumbest animal 
in the world. And he’s as good a 
bred horse as you could have.” 


Nasnua, foaled 14 April, 1952, at 

Claiborne Farm, Paris, Ken- 
tucky, is the result of the mating of 
Nasrullah with Segula. Nasrullah is 


a great sire. He was bred in Ireland 
by the Aga Khan and bought by 
a syndicate of American horse 
breeders. 

In 1951, when he began his stud 
duties at Claiborne Farm, the suc- 
cesses of his earlier offspring made 
him the top sire in Great Britain. 
The mare Segula won nine races for 
the Belair Stud; she’s by Johnstown, 
Belair’s Derby and Belmont Stakes 
winner of 1939. 

Johnstown’s sire, Jamestown, won 
a Belmont Futurity; Jamestown’s 
sire, St. James, won a Belmont 
Futurity. Nasrullah’s sire, Nearco, 
was bred in Italy. He never lost a 
race, and he won the Grand Prix de 
Paris. 


ESPITE his aristocratic forebears 

Nashua’s day begins at 4 in the 
morning, when the night watchman 
feeds him two quarts of whole oats. 
His other meals are four quarts of 
whole oats and a crushed mixture, 
between 10.30 and I1, and six 
quarts of oats (four whole and two 
crushed) at 4.30 in the afternoon. 

Between meals, on non-race days, 
his groom gives him such treats as 
carrots, lettuce, chicory, dandelion 
greens and an occasional lump of 
sugar. Salt is always available. Two 
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bricks of it, one iodised, are set into 
holders in Nashua’s stall. 

A full rack of hay is kept in the 
stail—twenty-five to thirty pounds 
of it. It’s timothy, with a small 
amount of clover in it—for dessert. 

Nashua’s water is kept outside his 
stall. Usually a horse’s bucket is 
kept inside. But Nashua got into 
the habit of taking a mouthful of 
oats and dipping his nose into the 
water-bucket and washing the oats 
down without chewing them. The 
big horse drinks between fifteen and 
twenty gallons of water a day; the 
average horse between ten and 
twelve. 

He weighs 1,200 pounds, more 
than a couple of hundred pounds 


heavier than the average racehorse. 
He stands a little under sixteen 
hands two inches. A “ hand ” is four 
inches. So, at the withers, atop the 
shoulders, he’s a little under 5 feet 
6 inches tall. The average racehorse 
stands about fifteen hands one inch. 
Racehorse shoe sizes run 3, 4, §, 6, 
7. Nashua’s shoes are size 6—a bit 
larger than the average. 

“ He has an Irish sire and an Irish 
trainer,” says the groom, “so I just 
call him Mickey.” The groom is of 
the opinion, of course, that Mickey 
is just about the best horse that ever 
stepped on to a track. 

Mr. Fitz has trained many good 
ones. “ Nashua,” he says, “is the 
best.” 





Shamrocks for a Queen 





Betarn’s Queen did not know it that day she tried on 
her Coronation gown for the final fitting, but hidden 

among all the other embroidered shamrocks which formed 
part of the emblems on her dress was one extra little four- 
leaved shamrock—for luck. 

Dress designer, Mr. Norman Hartnell, put it there. His 
reason, given two years later: “I am not superstitious— 
I am on the contrary religious—but had envisaged that, 
while waving through the window of the Royal coach, she 
could with her left hand perhaps touch this small omen of 
good fortune. 

“This the Queen did as she finally tried on her sump- 
tuous gown and gently caressed the spreading skirt.” 


HEN a man’s young he doesn’t think much about women, 
and when he’s older he doesn’t know what to think. $ 


not blame other people for your troubles. If you were 
big enough you would not have any. 








SHORT STORY 











A Roof for San Patricio 


TERE RIOS 





WITH the simple faith that moves mountains—and without a penny in his 

pocket—Carlos Madeira, a poor farmer from Puerto Rico, sets out for 
New York. Carlos is seeking the Irish—those men with red heads—and he 
hopes to persuade them to provide a new roof for his village church, 
called San Patricio after the patron saint of Ireland. The first triumph of 
faith occurs at the airport—a booked passenger fails to appear and Carlos 





is given a free seat on the plane to New York. 





HAT happened next was con- 
fusing, for the plane bounced, 
the motors roared, and then 
it stopped bouncing, then started 
again. And all at once Carlos had a 
sensation like rocking in a hammock. 
The man next to him took off the 
belt and Carlos opened his eyes. He 
stared in amazement, for the man 
was an American with grey eyes and 
—Carlos could hardly believe it— 
red hair. The man smiled at him 
and said in good Spanish: “ Your 
first trip?” Carlos nodded. “ You'll 
get used to it,” the man said. 
“You have travelled by airplane 
before?” Carlos asked politely. 
“Lots of times,” the American 
replied, “ but never before on one of 
these non-scheduled flights.” 
Carlos nodded politely, though he 
had no idea what the red-haired man 
was talking about. His thoughts 
were elsewhere. “Have you ever 
been to Ireland?” he asked slyly. 


“ Sure,” the man said. “I go 
there every year to buy linens.” He 
explained that he was a dealer in 
fine linens and embroidery and had 
just been to the convents of San 
Nicolas to purchase their work. 


“| AM going to New York to get a 

roof for our church,” Carlos said. 
The American look startled, which 
Carlos interpreted as interest, and he 
told about Maria, his seven sons 
and his promise. The American 
asked where he was to get the 
money, and Carlos to'd about the 
Irish and San Patricio, though cer- 
tainly it was not necessary to tell 
this red-haired one. 

Before he could say more, he was 
interrupted by the fat man, who de- 
manded his fare. 

“T have no money,” Carlos said, 
“but I promise to pay you in New 
York.” The fat man was angry but 
there was little he could do, so he 


Reprinted from Collier’s 
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gave Carlos a card with the amount 
written on the back. Carlos put it in 
his pocket and then, feeling tired 
from all the excitement, he settled 
down on the floor and went to sleep. 


WHEN he awoke some hours later 

he was very hungry and took 
food offered him by some of the 
other passengers, who had thought- 
fully brought along baskets of 
chicken and beans and rice. For a 
long time he stared out the tiny win- 
dows at the sea. The red-haired man 
was reading a book when Carlos 
looked around, so Carlos, not want- 
ing to interrupt him, dozed off 
again... . 

This time when he awoke it was 
to find himself being strapped down 
again. The plane landed, the door 
opened. The red-haired American 
was among the first to leave, but as 
he passed Carlos he shook hands, 
wished him good luck, and then im- 
pulsively handed him a card. 

“If you have trouble,” he said, 
“look me up.” He slipped a five- 
dollar bill into Carlos’ shirt pocket. 
“For the roof,” he said, and was 
gone. 

Carlos looked at the card. It said: 


Linens . . . Embroidery 
A. Weintraub 


14 W. 32d. Street 
New York City 


Carlos shivered suddenly and 
realised it had grown colder, but it 
wasn’t until he stepped outside that 
the freezing air hit him like a physi- 
cal blow. Never had he imagined 
such cold, for his teeth chattered 
and his skin seemed to shrink. He 


ran after the others to a long, low 
shed. He asked someone which way 
New York was; the man waved an 
arm in the general direction, and 
Carlos started off on foot. The wind 
cut through his thin shirt but he 
kept on, walking beside a broad, 
lighted highway with cars swooshing 
by. It was very confusing but he 
began to feel warmer, and when he 
stumbled and fell to the ground, a 
half hour later, it felt so pleasant he 
decided to rest a while. 


[7 was there that two policemen 
found him a few minutes later. A 
motorist had called in that a drunk 
was wandering along the highway. 
“He’s not loaded,” one police- 
man said. “ The guy’s freezing to 
death.” 

Carlos was aware that he was in a 
warm car, speeding along. He strug- 
gled to sit up. One policeman said: 
“Habla espariol?” and Carlos 
nodded and let loose a torrent of 
Spanish. 

“Well, I don’t,” the policeman 
said. “ Just arrived,” he said to the 
other policeman. 

“It’s funny,” the second police- 
man said, “but this is just what 
happened to my grandfather when 
he got here. Just off the boat, and 
some wise guy hooked his money 
belt.” 


AT the station house the policemen 

gave Carlos some coffee, and 
then let him sit for a long time be- 
fore another policeman came who 
could speak Spanish. He talked with 
Carlos a while, then took him by car 
to a settlement house in Spanish 
Harlem, where he was turned over 
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to a young social worker who got 
him food and warm clothes and a 
cot. It was all very strange, too 
strange to think about, so Carlos 
went to sleep instead. 

A few hours later he was taken 
before another social worker, Mrs. 
Ortiz, who said she would help him 
get a job if he could tell her what 
he could do. 

“TI can do the work of two men 
cutting cane,” said Carlos, “ though 
I lost my machete.” Mrs. Ortiz ex- 
plained that there was no work of 
that sort in New York. “It is all 
right,” Carlos said. “ I only came to 
see the Irish anyway.” 

This opened up a conversation 
that left Mrs. Ortiz somewhat con- 
fused, so she went to her superior, 
Mrs. Ramirez. This woman was so 
busy, however, that she could not 
talk to Carlos until late in the after- 
noon. Carlos said he would be back, 
and then went outside and asked the 
first person he met where he could 
find the magnificent Cathedral of 
San Patricio. And thus, after a time, 
~ found himself on a Fifth Avenue 

us. 


BeEForE long he was there before 

the cathedral, gaping up at the 
towering spires, the beautiful doors. 
He went inside. What a wonderful 
roof it had! He knelt and said a 
prayer. 

He looked around some more, ad- 
miring everything, and when a priest 
walked by Carlos hurried alongside 
him and spoke to him in Spanish. 
The priest smiled and shook his 
head, and took Carlos to the house 
where the priests stayed. There they 
found a priest who spoke Spanish, 
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and Carlos quickly explained why 
he had come. 

“ Tt is most commendable for you 
to journey so far for such a pur- 
pose,” the priest said. “ But since 
your church is in the diocese of the 
Cathedral of San Nicolas, it will be 
necessary to write there to confirm 
that your mission is sanctioned.” 

“It will take long,” Carlos said, 
“and it has already been many 
years since San Ciriaco in his 
jealousy wrecked our church of San 
Patricio.” 

The priest did not understand the 
custom of naming hurricanes for 
saints. He said he was sure there 
was a misunderstanding, that San 
Ciriaco would do no such thing as 
that. 

“ Anyway,” the priest went on, 
“I shall have .to write to San 
Nicolas. And even if it is all right, 
there will be many problems about 
raising the money. Come back in a 
week. We should have an answer by 
then.” 


N the streets again, Carlos realised 

he didn’t know how to get back 
to the settlement house. He slept 
that night in a subway; the follow- 
ing night, too. During the day, he 
walked about the great city asking 
about work. He found no work. He 
ate whatever he could, spending 
some of his little hoard on bread. 
Twice he was almost run over by 
taxis, and several times policemen 
came up to him as he stood in door- 
ways and said something that he 
assumed meant he should go away. 

After three days he went back to 
see the priest, but there was no word 
yet. The priest looked concerned. 
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“You have a place to stay, don’t 
you?” he said. Carlos nodded—he 
had the subways. “And you are 
eating?” 

“ Yes,” said Carlos. “ I am well.” 
Carlos wanted work very badly, for 
it was not good for a man not to 
work, but he did not feel that he 
should bother the padre about his 
troubles. It wasn’t until he had 
wandered around most of that day 
that he remembered the card in his 
pocket, the card of the red-haired 
Irishman, his friend on the plane. 
He showed the card to a policeman, 
who said something in English and 
pointed downtown. .. . 

By showing the card often enough, 
Carlos progressed from policeman 
to policeman, until he at last arrived 
at Sefior Weintraub’s place of busi- 
ness. It was in an old building with 
a cage that lifted one from floor to 
floor. Carlos didn’t quite trust it, 
even though the man operating it 
was Puerto Rican and very helpful. 

Sefior Weintraub shook hands and 
asked how his mission was progress- 
ing. “There are complications of 
letters to write,” Carlos said with a 
shrug. 

“Tt will not be easy,” his friend 
replied. He took a wallet from his 
pocket, got out a ten-doilar bill and 
handed it to Carlos. “To help in 
building the roof,” he said. 

“TI do not come begging,” Carlos 
said, waving it away. “I will work.” 

“T can’t use you here,” Wein- 
traub said. “ You do not speak Eng- 
lish. Can you read and write 
Spanish?” 

“No,” said Carlos, “ but I speak 
it well.” His little gnome face sud- 
denly brightened. “ I will mind your 


children,” he said. Carlos was not a 
man but now he talked: 
“San Patricio saw to it that I met 
you,” he said. “ Padre Juan told me 
Hfow the Irish have such great de- 
votion for San Patricio, and as soon 
as I saw your red hair I knew you 
were Irish and would help me.” 
“But I’m not——” Mr. Wein- 
traub was stopped by the intent 
look on Carlos’ face. The telephone 
rang and he picked it up. “ Later,” 
he said, and put the receiver back. 


CARLOS sensed a change in his 

friend and pressed his advan- 
tage. “I have seven sons,” he said. 
“T could care for your children. I 
could teach them much they might 
not otherwise learn.” 

“You know,” Sefior Weintraub 
said, “I think you could.” 

Carlos sat in the chair while his 
friend made many telephone calls. 
By the time he was finished it was 
dark outside. Sefior Weintraub took 
Carlos to the subway with him, and 
after a short ride they got out and 
went to Sefior Weintraub’s apart- 
ment. 

A pretty woman opened the door 
and she was introduced to Carlos as 
Sefiora Weintraub. Two small boys 
peeked at him from around a door. 
He smiled at them as his friend 
talked rapidly to Sefiora Weintraub. 
She did not look friendly as she sat 
in a big chair, tapping her fingers 
nervously. “ He looks like a bandit,” 
she said. 

“What did she say?” Carlos 
asked. 

“She said you have an honest 
face.” 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Books and People 





Is This the Greatest 
Short Story ? 


DD UBEINERS, BY JAMES JOYCE, 

was published more than forty 
years ago; but it is probable that 
parts of it, if not all, were written 
nearer fifty years ago. 

This interval is explained by the 
fact that its author, during that time, 
was engaged in the dreary task of 
hawking the book from one unsym- 
pathetic publisher to another. 

I will refrain from commenting 
further on the taste and perceptions 
of the various publishers and their 
readers who rejected this work of 
genius. I will simply say that these 
sketches and stories of a vanished 


Dublin life contain some of the 
loveliest things in our literature, 
together with what is, I think, 


perhaps, the finest long-short story, 
The Dead, ever written in the Eng- 
lish language. 

Dubliners has, of course, long since 
passed, in the words of a perceptive 
critic, “into the literary conscious- 
ness.” I will only add that I would 
gladly exchange its author’s more 
resounding titles, Ulysses, Finnegans 
Wake and so on, for this one great, 
tender and most moving story, The 
Dead. 

—H. E. BArEs. 


Quicker in Films 

|" OFTEN TAKES FOUR TO FIVE YEARS 
from the time a play is written 

to its London production, according 


to the author of The Prisoner, 
Bridget Boland. 

She told me this play had taken 
four years to get produced. Of her 
others, Cockpit took three years and 
The Return five. 

This time-lag, she complains, is a 
great discouragement to young play- 
wrights. The answer, it seems, is to 
write for the cinema. 

War and Peace, for which she had 
just completed the film-script, should 
be ready within a year. She was, inci- 
dentally, commissioned to write it 
because she had never read the book. 

—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily 
Telegraph. 


Poets at a Party 

ERNEST RHYS, FIRST EDITOR OF 
Everyman’s Library, and his wife 

used to have poets’ supper parties at 

their home in Hampstead, London. 

One night Hueffer, the editor of the 
English Review, brought his new dis- 
covery, D. H. Lawrence, who wrote 
verse. Ezra Pound was also there, 
and Yeats had brought along the 
actress Florence Farr to speak some 
of his poems to the accompaniment 
of her psaltery. 

While they were all at supper, 
Yeats began one of his monologues 
on the art of joining poetry and 
music. Pound, unable to break in, 
began to eat one of the red tulips 
used as table decoration; he seemed 
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to like it, swallowed all of it, and then 
took another. Yeats went on and on 
with his talk, and Pound continued 
to munch the tulips. 

Afterwards Yeats said he was weary 
of Innisfree and recited That the 
Night Come and his “translation ” 
from Ronsard. Pound chanted his 
Ballad of the Goodly Fere and 
Florence Farr recited to the psaltery 
Yeats’s The Man Who Dreamt of 
Fairyland. 

Ernest Rhys asked the quiet young 
man with the red moustache to read 
some of his poems. Lawrence “ rose 
nervously but deliberately, walked 
across to a writing-desk whose lid 
was closed, opened it, produced a 
mysterious book out of his pocket, 
and sat down, his back to the com- 
pany, and began to read in an expres- 
sive, not very audible voice.” 

The older poets waited politely for 
him to finish. Still keeping his back 
to them, still reading in a low voice, 
he turned page after page of his note- 
book and went through poem after 
poem. At the end of a half-hour the 
room was full of murmuring. 

Finally, Rhys went over to 
Lawrence and said that he must need 
a little rest: why not stop for a while 
now and begin again at midnight? 

Lawrence smiled, “and getting up 
with an awkward little bow, shut the 
book and desk and retired to his 
corner.” Later, when some of the 
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OYCE’S writing process was 

particularly laborious, though 
I never saw him actually at 
work, except once or twice, when 
I walked in unexpectedly. 

But, from casual observation, 
one noticed that he wrote on small 
pieces of paper, in fine, business- 
like handwriting; and his cor- 
rections, which were numerous, 
were made in coloured inks and 
pencils. 

His working hours were from 
three until about six, though he 
told me once that “only what 
is written in the morning ts 
worth while”. Also, he wrote a 
good deal in bed—much of 
Dubliners was done like this ; so 
he may have worked then also, 
for he was a late riser. 

—ARTHUR POWER. 











others had read, Rhys turned again 
to Lawrence, “ for one more lyric out 
of his black book, and impressed it 
on him that only one would satisfy 
our ritual needs.” 

But Hueffer stepped up at this 
moment, took Lawrence by the arm 
and marched him out of the house, 
“wickedly ” intoning, “ Nunc, nunc 
dimittis.” 

—Harry T. Moore, The Intelligent 
Heart (Heinemann, Ltd. 25/-). 
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WE do not love people so much for the good they have 
done us, as for the good we have done them. 


—TOLsTOI. 


JF you will think about what you ought to do for other 
people, your character will take care of itself.- 

















BOOK REVIEW 





A Rebel and his Bride 


The Enigma of Lord Edward 


HEN Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
/\/ saw nineteen-year-old Pamela 
at the opera in Paris, it was 
love at first sight. The lovely French 
girl was seated, with her mother and 
her half-sister, in a neighbouring box 
in the Theatre Feydeau, and the 
young Irish peer immediately asked 
his companion who she was. Patrick 
Byrne tells us in Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald (Talbot Press, 12/6):— 


-He noted all those things which 
a man — instantly attracted — 
observes about a woman: the great 
mass of dark-brown hair above a 
pale complexion, the interesting 
turn of cheek and chin, the shy 
and unaggressive manners, and the 
figure, small perhaps, but already 
voluptuous. When the girl turned 
full face, he noted the dark, 
southern eyes and the wide sensual 
mouth. 


P4MELA was the natural daughter of 

Philip Egalité, Bourbon Duke of 
Orleans, and Madame de Genlis, the 
French scholar and writer. Madame 
passed off the lovely girl as her 
adopted daughter, and in Lord 
Edward she saw the perfect answer 
to her quest for a suitable husband 
for Pam; indeed she lent a skilled 
hand to further the romance. The 
couple were married in Tournai 
about a month or so after their first 
meeting : — 


There was a civil contract, fol- 
lowed by a religious ceremony in 
the Church of St. Quentin. The 
civil contract is interesting for the 
details it gives of the birth and 
parentage of Pamela, publicly re- 
cording the story of the adoption, 
and interesting also for the array 
of well-known names appended as 
witnesses. 

The contract describes Pamela 
as Citizeness Anne Caroline 
Stephanie Sims, native of Forgo, 
Newfoundland, daughter of Guil- 
laume de Prixey and Mary Sims, 
and the signatories include not 
only Philippe Egalité, who signs 
as such, but also a certain L. 
Philippe Egalité who was after- 
wards to reign as Louis Philippe, 
King of the French. 


So Pamela came to Ireland as the 
bride of the Duke of Leinster’s 
twenty-nine-year-old_ brother. She 
won much admiration from the 
gentlemen, but gossip was rife 
among the ladies in high society: — 
Pamela was supposed to possess 
a handkerchief dipped in the blood 
of some of the French aristocrats. 
It was rumoured that she wore the 
cap of liberty, that she hummed 
revolutionary hymns and that Lord 
Edward wore a green neckerchief, 
and that, in general, she possessed 
an evil influence over him. 
With the Fitzgerald family 
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Lord Castlereagh Reflects 


[LOzD CASTLEREAGH had a sincere liking for Lord Edward ; and 

Lady Castlereagh, contrary to the general feeling in Dublin, an 
even greater affection for Pamela. The Castlereaghs visited at Castle- 
town and Carton ; they even visited the “ beloved” quartet (Edward, 
Pamela, Lady Lucy, Arthur O’Connor) at Kildare. 

Even in the unthinkable event of Arthur O’Connor and Lord 
Edward suddenly turning informers, they could not tell Castlereagh 
much that he did not know ; he could study all their secrets, includ- 
ing the recent negotiations with the French, by driving back to 
Dublin Castle and calling for the private despatches. But in the 
autumn quietness of the Kildare room, broken only by the winds 
blowing from the spacious acres of The Curragh, the conversation 
waxed gay and merry. 

At times, Castlereagh’s mind would stray back to the dossiers and 
between smiles he would estimate if there was sufficient evidence, 
as things stood, to send his hosts to the gallows. Treason even then 
was a difficult offence to prove home. The trial would be by jury 
and corroborative evidence would be required. Castlereagh reflected 
on the vexatious difficulty they were having in the Castle in getting 
people to go into the witness-box. 








—PATRICK ByRNE. 








Pamela was a favourite, for she 
had a gay and unaffected nature; 
she was liked by the Duchess; and 
the Lady Sarah was so much taken 
that, in her own words, she found 
it difficult to believe that she could 
be the daughter of “that vile 
Egalité ”. 


At their home—Conolly’s Lodge in 


the town of Kildare—the young 


couple led a happy existence; a son 
was born to them in 1794:— 


There were frequent visits to 
Castletown and Carton, jaunts to 
Dublin, one or two visits to 
England to see his mother at 
Malvern. There were long walks 
and rides on the windy reaches of 
The Curragh, which stretched 


almost up to his doors, and there 
were visits from beloved friends, 
and from other friends more 
aristocratic but less welcome. 
There were gay little parties in 
the evenings at the Lodge, and he 
shocked some of his more staid 
aunts by associating with inferior 
people of the town and actually in- 
viting them into the house. Occa- 
sionally a piper would be invited 
for the evening and Edward would 
send down the town for the 
apothecary, the butcher and his 
two pretty daughters and others. 
Then with his own sister Lady 
Lucy, Arthur O’Connor, Pamela 
and the visitors, they would have 
what was regarded as a real Irish 
evening. They danced reels and 
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hornpipes and sang patriotic songs 
and old ballads. Lord Edward 
began at this time to take an in- 
terest in things Irish in a manner 
which afterwards became conven- 
tional. 

He always had a turf fire, and 
grew to like the pleasant aroma of 
the turf smoke. He wore green 
cravats and Pamela wore green 
ornaments. He even went so far a3 
to take an interest in the Irish 
language, an easy matter when one 
remembers that outside the towns 
Gaelic was spoken by ninety per 
cent. of the population. 


Tus idyllic life might have endured 

had not Lord Edward become 
acquainted with Arthur O’Connor 
and joined the United Irishmen; 
later he was to become its com- 
mander-in-chief. It is one of the 
enigmas of history that this son of 
the premier Irish Duke, a British 
officer in his own right with a 
promising army career open to him, 
should have sacrificed all these privi- 
leges and prospects to become a 
hunted insurrectionist, leader of an 
underground army whose members, 
when captured, were executed 
without mercy as common traitors. 

Brave, noble, high-souled, he was 
no match for the cunning of the 
Dublin Castle authorities who, 
through well-paid spies, knew of the 
United men’s plans almost imme- 
diately after they had been formula- 
ted. 

Lord Edward, as a rebel, seems to 
have been open and trusting, almost 
to the point of indiscretion. When he 
was on the run, his Dublin residence, 
Leinster House, was searched and in 


a writing-bureau in Pamela’s room 
the search party came across :— 


- a detailed memorandum on 
Street-fighting and a plan for an 
attack on Dubiin—all in Lord 
Edward’s handwriting. Indeed, 
Lord Edward seems to have had a 
weakness for drawing up docu- 
ments of, the most incriminating 
kind in his own handwriting and 
then disposing of them carelessly. 

Reynoids, the informer, tells of 
a meeting of United leaders which 
he had attended on the previous 
24th of February during which, 
with other things, plans for a mili- 
tary rising were discussed. Lord 
Edward had drafted a report of 
the numerical strength of the 
United forces in the counties— 
once again, to be sure, in his own 
hand—and then _ passed this 
precious document on to Reynolds. 
That evening it was in Dublin 
Castle. 


AFTER much hunting, Lord Edward 

was run to earth in Murphy’s, 
the feather merchant’s, in Thomas 
» Street. He resisted arrest, and during 
a desperate struggle in the attic 
room he wounded Captain Ryan so 
severely that the latter died soon 
after. Lord Edward, too, was badly 
wounded. Heavily guarded, he was 
borne in a sedan-chair to the Castle. 
From there he was transferred to 
Newgate Prison. 

Worn out by a wound that refused 
to heal, driven to madness by the 
execution of a United Irishman 
immediately outside his cell window, 
Lord Edward lost his reason and 
died. Next night: — 

He was buried secretly by 











The Life and Times of 


ROGER 
CASEMENT 


Roger Casement was in many ways the ablest of the Irish revolutionary 
leaders. His talents were of the highest order, his intellect cool, his perseverance 
unconquerable and his knowledge of world affairs profound. 

No man in troubled times ever rose to lasting greatness but by steady adherence 
ped omy oa In this view Casement’s character and career possess an interest 
and an importance far beyond that of any individual. 

He was the incarnation of a principle: the right of every people to manage 
its own affairs. ‘ Every people,’ he said, ‘ has a right to live its own life, provided 
that it works thereby no grievous wrong on its neighbours. England has that 
right ; but she has no right to insist that another country shall adopt her mode 
of life, and to break them on the wheel if they resist.’ As a policy, he was con- 
vinced that Irish freedom could not be attained without fighting for it. Phil- 
osophers and statesmen may be inclined to dispute these concepts, but none 
can deny to Casement the merit of having steadily adhered to them in his 
reasonings and followed them out with invincible constancy in his conduct. 

Throughout every line of these letters of Roger Casement, which appear 
in this book, burns the bright flame of his intense love for his country. They 
shed a brilliant light on almost all the stirring and critical scenes of the times, 
and should constitute a valuable contribution to a period and aspect of Irish 
history as yet imperfectly understood. 

A large part of the book is completely new, the letters covering the period 
1904—1914 never having been published before. The details of his landing 
and capture have been takea from MSS. in Casement’s own handwriting. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ROGER 
CASEMENT by Hersert O. Mackey, F.R.C.S. 
144 pp., full bound, 17 illustrations, 7/6, post 6d. 
(in U.S.A. $1.20 including postage). 


From your bookseller or direct from 


C. J. FALLON, 43 PARKGATE ST., DUBLIN 
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prison officials in a vault in the 
churchyard of St. Werburgh. He 
who would have fallen so gallantly 
amid the excitement and panoply 
of battle had met his death in the 
squalor of a prison cell comforted 
only by a prison warder. 

The cortége of him who was the 
most illustrious of the Geraldine 
race, the hero of his _ people, 
wended its way with furtive tread 
through deserted midnight streets 
watched only by hushed pickets of 
Orangemen. No friends were there, 
and in the half-light of the summer 
night the small group went by 
with muffled tread. The sound of 
footsteps died away and then— 
there was silence once more. 


AND what of Pamela, left a young 

widow with three children, her 
husband’s property confiscated by a 
Bill of Attaie4er? The Fitzgeralds 


109 
appear to have looked after her, as 
something of a poor relation, until 
her marriage, in 1800, to Mr. 
Pitcairn, U.S. Consul-General in 
Hamburg. 

This marriage endured until 1812, 
when Mr. Pitcairn returned with 
their child to America, leaving 
Pamela behind. She died in Paris in 
1831. 

That she was privy to her husband’s 
plans for insurrection, the author has 
no doubt. In this respect : — 

She adopted a dual attitude of 
ignorance and non-interference in 
Eddy’s affairs; ignorance lest she 
should be of use to the authorities 
if they questioned her, and non- 
interference on the principle of 
wifely self-effacement, and also in 
deference to a certain streak of 
stubbornness in Eddy’s nature 
where matters touching the United 
movement were concerned. 





F-Very angler knows that fish can be attracted by scent. As a boy I 

was given a recipe for scenting worms so that they become trebly 
attractive to trout or indeed to any kind of fish. The recipe is a 
very old Celtic one. You cut the feet from a slain heron, and boil 
them in as little water as possible. The water is allowed to cool, and 
some of this juice is sprinkled on the worms. 

The old Celts were very observant and one of them noticed that 
herons remain still while wading deeply, and that their stillness at 
last brings a fish within striking distance. I have no doubt a trout 
or eel which can scent herring guts a half-mile away can also smell 
a heron’s feet. The fish meet with disaster, and the heron with 


success in his scented fishing. 


—DucaLp Macintyre in The Field. 


ou don’t see any pictures of angels with whiskers, because 
they only get there by a close shave. 
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A ROOF FOR SAN PATRICIO 
(Continued from page 102) 

“ Remind her of my seven sons,” 
Carlos said. 

“ Ah,” Mrs. Weintraub was say- 
ing, “ why did you get mixed up in 
this?” 

“He has so much faith,” her 
husband said earnestly. “ You see so 
little of it these days—I just can’t 
let him be disillusioned.” 

“ But, Al, it’s an impossible idea.” 

“Honey,” Mr. Weintraub said, 
“T thought so, too, at first, but look 
at it this way: I do business in 
Puerto Rico, right? Lots of people 
we know do, right? Our sons are 
learning Spanish, and perhaps will 
go into the business, right? The 
more practice they have and the 
more they know about Puerto Rico 
and its people, the better, right?” 

“Stop saying ‘right’ all the 
time,” his wife said. This was a 


good sign. 


‘THE two boys had grown bolder 
and had sidled into the room. 
Carlos, accustomed to the sun-gilded 
children at home, felt pity at their 
pale faces. Suddenly he snapped his 
finger four times in a row to make 
a sound like a running horse. The 
boys’ eyes brightened and they came 
across the room to stand shyly be- 
side Carlos, who grinned at them. 

“ Do it slower,” one boy said. 

“ Mas despacio, por favor,” said 
Sefior Weintraub. Carlos slowed the 
horse to a trot, then to a clip-clop- 
ping walk. As the man and woman 
looked at each other over his head, 
Carlos made the sounds of a duck, 
a rooster, a burro, and the sound of 
a train echoing in the hills. 


“ You can’t learn everything from 
books,” Al Weintraub said. “ He 
can’t read or write, but he knows a 
lot we'll never know.” 

“ All right,” his wife said, and 
then she smiled. “I can’t hold out 
against you and St. Patrick.” 

It was a familiar sight in Central 
Park last year to see a small, brown 
man, gnarled like a stunted live oak, 
who heralded a boisterous group of 
boys through the zoo and play- 
grounds. They called him Uncle 
Carlos, and each day he left his fur- 
nished room and went from apart- 
ment to apartment until he had col- 
lected all fourteen boys. He was not 
much bigger than his charges, but 
his long arms could snatch them 
back from danger and his back 
never weakened when the younger 
ones tired and needed to be carried 
home. No matter how fast they ran 
or how strenuous the game, Uncle 
Carlos could outlast them all. 


SMALL boys in New York learned 
to sing the songs of the jibaro 
children. Uncle Carlos made them 
toy machetes; he taught them to 
carve animals and birds and faces in 
wood; he told them about lizards 
who let go their tail when you 
catch them; and thev learned to 
make music from a hollowed gourd. 
And his. stories were so wonderful 
not one of the children ever pleaded 
to go home and watch television. 
The mothers never worried about 
their sons when they were with Car- 
los. All of the parents tried to pay 
him, but Carlos would take nothing 
for himself beyond his bare living 
expenses; what money he accepted 
went into his fund to build a roof 

















A ROOF FOR SAN PATRICIO III 


for San Patricio. It was Sefior Wein- 
traub who took up a collection to 
pay for Carlos’ trip up in the air- 
plane. 

And suddenly the year was up. 
At last he was going home—this 
time on a ship, for Carlos wanted 
no more of flying. Sefior Weintraub 
and all fourteen boys went to see 
him off. There were round after 
round of hasta luegos and promises 
to meet again. Then the whistle 
blew and the ship moved away and 
Carlos stood at the rail, watching 
his friends grow smaller. 


CARLos felt sad but triumphant, 

for in his pocket was not only 
money for the roof but enough for 
stained-glass windows, donated by 
his Irish friends in New York. He 
pulled out the sheet of paper with 
the names he planned to have in- 
scribed on the six windows of the 
saints : 


San Isidro : Isadore Aaronson 
(He was in cotton goods, Carlos 

recalled.) 

San Pablo : George Wilson 
(He imported Puerto Rican rum). 

San Mateo : Edward Murphy 


(He was Sefior Weintraub’s assis- 
tant). 
San Arturo: Paul DuBois 
(He had something to do with 
bananas). 
San josé : Joseph Caruso 
(He made cigars from Puerto 
Rican tobacco). 
San Luis Obispo : Alfred Fohn- 
son 
company bought 
Rican coffee). 


Padre Juan had been right, Car- 
los thought. The Irish had a devo- 
tion to San Patricio that was deep 
and true. It was not the affair of 
these people in New York that San 
Patricio had no roof—they had their 
own troubles, he could see that 
now. Yet here he had the money 
for the roof and the windows. Maria 
would be made glad. 

With warm pleasure, Carlos 
looked once more at the last nota- 
tion on his paper, which was the 
contribution of Sefior Weintraub 
for a window over the altar, to be 
dedicated to San Ciriaco. That had 
been Carlos’ idea. Truly, there was 
no sense in taking chances with this 
roof. 


(His Puerto 





‘Tue sweetest thing in life is the unclouded welcome of 


a wife. 


‘THE wise man makes hay with the grass that grows under 


the other fellow’s feet. 


‘THE next (February) issue of THE IrtsH DiGest will be published on 


Thursday, January 26th. 
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The clear, crisp printwork of the 
Remington Electric Typewriter makes 
it the perfect typewriter for dupli- 
cating, reproduction processes, typing 
for photographing—and, of course, 
for truly distinctive correspondence. 
You can choose your own executive 
type style. The Remington Electric 
Typewriter considerably increases out- 
put. We will be giad to demonstrate 
the Remington Electric and to tell you 
about its many exclusive features. 





ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd., 29/30 Parliament 
Street, Dublin and 6 Tuckey Street, Cork. 


Ask for a demonstration of Remington 
ULTRAVOX the most perfect dictating 
system. 
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FRIENDS OVERSEAS 


There is no better way of 
bringing to Priest, Brother or 
Sister living abroad the thought 
and climate of Catholic Ireland 
than the gift of a year’s sub- 
scription to The Furrow.* 


An Irish missionary in the 
British Cameroons writes : 

Many thanks for sending ‘* The 
Furrow "’ out so regularly. | always 
look forward with keen interest to 
its arrival. It has provided me with 
many an hour +f teenie and 
refreshing reading. As you know, 
reading is always very welcome 
and acceptable out here. ‘* The 
Furrow *’ keeps me up to date with 
events and happenings at home 
and so fills a gap in our lives. 


A Priest in Hong Kong writes : 

Will you please continue sending 
me ** The Furrow.’’ May | take the 
Opportunity of thanking you for 
the really splendid periodical you 
are producing. 





From Sister M in Rome: 

Recently overheard in our Com- 
munity Room: ‘‘‘The Furrow ”’ 
gets better each number.’  Per- 
sonally | thought the Church Archi- 
tecture one splendid. 


-— Annual Subscription +6 | 


Ireland and Britain £1 36 
United States $4.00 
Elsewhere £1 50 





Write : The Secretary, The “ Furrow,”’ 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, 
Ireland. 


*Monthly. There is a gift card to carry your 
greetings. 
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Reaper’s Service :—Our Reader's Service appears 
to be filling a long-felt want in the United States 
and in other countries throughout the world in 
which people of Irish birth and of Irish descent 
maintain a keen interest in the Old Land. ‘There 
are sO many questions to be asked about Ireland, 
with its storied past and its modern resurgence ! 

From the heavy mail-bags which we are 
receiving, it is evident that Irish Digest readers 
living abroad find our information service of great 
value. We publish below a brief selection of 
extracts dealing with queries of general interest. 


IrtsH CLANS :—Not surprisingly, readers bearing 
historic names are happy to learn that muc 
detailed information is available on the background 
of Irish clans and ancient Irish families. ‘There 
is also the Irish Ancestry Guild, with which we 
shall be glad to put readers in touch. 

Those whom we have helped in tracing family 
history include Mr. Frederick T. Kenny of 125 
Morse Avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey; Mr. 
William Riordan, 7o Minerva Street, Derby, 
Conn., U.S.A.; Mr. Thomas Nolan, 49 Wanless 
Avenue, Toronto. For Mr. Lawrence C. O'Neill, 
1210 Roosevelt Road, Bellevue, Pittsburgh, we 
have been able to obtain a copy of The Great 
O'Neill by Sean O Faolain. 


Maps :—There is a wide interest in maps of 
Ireland and in detailed maps of Irish counties 
Mr. Gerald Thornton, of 199 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, required a map of Ireland, ‘‘ the larger 
the better.” Mr. John W. Pullman, of 1745 
W. 57th Street, Los Angeles, asked for road maps 
of Co. Longford and Co. Roscommon. “ I lived 
in these places during the Parnell era," wrote Mr. 
Pullman, ** and I am interested to see what changes, 
if any, have been made.” 

Mr. Pullman, who has a clear, bold hand— 
more legible than that of many boys now leaving 
school—tells us that he was born in Longford 78 
years ago. Long life to you, Mr. Pullman! 


24 QurSTIONS :—Miss Deborah Connor of the 
Staff, Heidleberg House, Austin Hospital, 
Heidleberg, Melbourne, set us a tough assignment 
she asked twenty-four questions ! 

One of her questions was—why the name Black 
and Tans? ‘This auxiliary force of armed police 
had their origin during the Irish struggle for 
Independence—1916-1921—when the’ British 
Army in Ireland was reinforced by a body of 
gunmen, many of whom were convicts released 
from English jails on undertaking to fight against 
the Irish Republican Army. 

They were represented as a police force, but 
were so hurriedly assembled that police uniforms 
were not immediately available. When they first 
appeared, some wore khaki coats and police 
trousers. ‘Thus garbed, they went into action at 
the little town of Balbriggan, outside Dublin, 
where they burned a number of houses as a 
reprisal for a fight with the Republican Army 
which had taken place nearby 

The name “ Black and ‘Tans” stuck to them 
because of the manner in which they were dressed 
on this occasion Their subsequent activities, 
on a par with this valiant action, evoked worldwide 
horror. English people, too, were shocked and 
a prominent public men protested strongly 
it was being done in their name. 





CLAY Pipes :—The clay pipe, im its heyday, must 
have been greatly appreciated by lazy smokers, 
only for the reason that when they let it fall they 
hadn't to pick it up. 

Seriously, though, have you an old clay pipe 
around the house you don’t want? If so, Mr. 
L. T. Alexander, of 231 Pinehurst Road, Fairfax, 
Wilmington 3, Delaware, U.S.A., would like 
to see it. Why? Because it will help him in his 
research work. You see, he is President of the 
Archaeological Society of Delaware, and for several 
years past he has been investigating clay pipes, 
which (especially in association with Red Indian 
burials) have come to light in the course of his 
archaeological work. 

Now these pipes, he points out, were e 
in large quantities to the American colonies from 
England and Ireland in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

“ However,” writes Mr. Alexander, “ little 
is known about them. If we could identify the 
ipes by their shape as being Irish or English, and 
nad some idea of their date of manufacture, it 
would help us to plac e a date on the Indian burials 
which we uncover 


Snors anp X-Rays 
In the course of his article ‘‘ The Subtle Danger 
Of X-Rays” in our November, 1955, issue, the 
Medical Correspondent of the ZJ/rish Times 
criticised X-ray machines used in footwear shops 
for fitting shoes 

The Pedascope Company, Ltd., 113 Victoria 
Street, St. Albans, Herts., write to say that this 
criticism stems from radiation levels from X-ray 
shoe-fitters in the U.S.A., and that it does not 
apply to X-ray shoe-fitters used in Ireland, which 
are all of the Company’s manufacture. 

‘Amongst other incorrect statements.” says 
Mr. O. C. Hartridge, the Managing Director of 
the Company. “is that in Ireland persons going 
from one shop to another getting repeated, 
unmeasured doses of X-rays from the fitting 
machines can suffer grave consequences later 
in life. 

* First of all, it is very unusual and unlikely 
for them to go from shop to shop, but if they did 
they. could not possibly accumulate a dangerous 
dose. 

The doses are not unmeasured. They are 
carefully measured and _ cortrolled They are 
such—as the International Commission on Radio- 
logical Protection éstate—as are ‘ not expected to 
cause appreciable bodily injury to a person at any 
time during his lifetime.’ 

* From this,” concludes the Company's letter, 
“it follows that the statement ‘ that it is not an 
easy matter to estimate the dosage from these 
machines’ is also incorrect. They do not have to 
be estimated. They are most carefully measured 
and controlled with the same type of sensitive 
radiation-detection instruments as are used at the 
Harwell Atomic Research Station.” 


Cover Girt :—Earlier still in 1955 we had 
as Cover Girl a Clontarf girl, Mary O'Hara, 
the harpist. We were amazed at the far-flung 
interest it aroused. Exiles im South Afric 

Australia, Canada, and (of course) the Unit 

States, wrote to us eulogising this “ typical 
Irish Colleen.” 

One of the most interesting of these letters came 
from Winnipeg—from Mr. John MacCourt, 
M.B.E., founder of The Sons of Ireland in 
Canada. After paying a glowing tribute to Miss 
O’Harz, he asked permission to reproduce her 
photo on the cover of the ‘Sons of Ireland” 
St. Patrick’s Day Banquet Programme, 1956. 
Permission was readily granted. 
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7 Up the Green River, by Thomas Gilby. 
Have Y ou Read — well-told tale (‘‘ not entirely 
unfounded on fact "’) of an English 

These Books ? 


Black-Country colony in South 
America. They emigrated there to 


Fonathan Swift: Irish Tracts 1728-1733, free themselves from the soul- 
edited by Herbert Davis. Such killing dreariness of industrialism, 
famous tracts as “* A Short View of only to discover in the end that 
the State of Ireland,’’ “ Letter on essential human problems are much 
Maculla’s Project about Halfpence,” the same everywhere. (Eyre and 
“Proposal that All the Ladies Spottiswoode, 15/-—). 


Should Appear Constantly in Irish 
Manufactures” and “A Modest Thyee Winters Cold, by Rev. Philip 


Proposal " are among the 24 in- Crosbie. The author was a prisoner 

cluded in this meticulously edited of the Reds during the Pode War. 

volume. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, The book was written in a prison 

21/-). camp near the Yalu River. The 

“death march” of the prisoners 

Surprising Mystics, by Herbert Thurston, bound for there is touchingly told 
S.J., Edited by J. H. Crehan, S.J. (Browne and Nolan. — 15/-.) 


This critical examination of mystics 
and pseudo-mystics (including Anne Exploring the Supernatural, by R. S. 


Catherine Emmerich, Margery Kem- Lambert. The writer's investigations 
pe, Marie Julie Jahenny and ‘** The into the supernatural phenomena 
False Visionaries of Lourdes ’’) has of Canada have produced the 
been revised and brought up to astonishing results set out in this 
date by the editor. (Burns Oates, entertaining book (Arthur Barker. 
18/-). 15/-). 

















“The monthly treat that’s hard to beat! iil 


THE CATHOLIC GEM 


FOURPENCE MONTHLY 5/6 PER ANNUM 
The POPULAR Magazine for Schoolgirls & ’boys 


ACH month this attractively-produced periodical for the 
9 to 15-year-olds is packed with entertaining articles, puzzles 
os -~ stories, has competitions, pen-friends circle and the GEM 


© “Every schoolgirl and schoolboy should have a copy .. . very } 
brightly produced . . .admirable. . .charming . . .”—Jrish Catholic. 


eo Makes a nice balance between the ordinary and trivial | 
schoolboy’s and schoolgirl’s paper and the more devotional 
children’s publication.""—J/rish Press. 


@ “ The tone is soundly Catholic.”—Standard 


JOHN S. BURNS & SONS 


195 Buccteucn Street, Giascow, C.3. 
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IN SKYLINE ° 


«+. the slim-to-round 
line of Autumn. 


The gracefully, lazily 













adaptable line of Skyline 
courts high and low. 

Heels as high as 3” and as low as 
1}”, since Skyline use the roomy, 
rounded shallow 
shell to give perfect 
fashion-fit. 


CONTOUR LOW 69/6 
Black suede, amberglow 
aniline calf, cherry red 
ealf. 


Your length-size of Skyline 
ts made in several widths. 


6 
Clarks Fashion Footgauge 
YZ ! ] chooses your fit by measuring your 
s foot for length, width and girth. 


The fashion shoes in the 4-choice widths 


CLARKS, IRELAND LTD., DUNDALK 











